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= A LIFT FOR LIVING == 


From the mind and heart of one of America’s best-loved 
preachers come these 52 inspirational readings. Dealing with sit- 
uations and problems with which we come in contact daily, they 
present answers grounded in reality and Christian expérience. 
They are simple and to the point. 

Ministers will find here “seed thoughts” for the development 
of sermon ideas. And every Christian will find help toward the 
full, free, and forceful Christian life. $2 


also by Dr. Sockman: 
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Preaching 


This is My Best! 


Yeu. .. AUDIO- 


Prodigal 


There is an old mother who has two 
grown sons. One of them, the elder, 
isa very good man indeed, a citizen 
well spoken of for virtue by all who 
know him. He lives in a town 50 
miles from where his mother resides. 

The younger son is as bad as the 
first is righteous. He drinks, he gam- 
bles, he is a bad actor with women, he 
has forged checks, he has twice served 
time for offenses as petty as they are 
wicked. He is an. evil-living boy. The 
mother loves the second better than 
the first. Why? 

“Well,” she says to her priest, “I 
am awfully glad, of course, that Ar- 
thur [the older son] has turned out 
so well and lives so honorably and is 
so much respected. But . . . he does 
not love me. I gave him life, nurture, 
affection, all that I had to give. He 
does not care. He comes to see me 
very seldom, though he is only 50 
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visual materials you can order 
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A large, free quarterly publica- 
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ist curriculum. It’s free for the 
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lishing House. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 
TO MINISTERS 


Of book selected for 
condensation 


by Pulpit Digest 
RELIGION IN ACTION 


By Jerome Davis 
Introduction by 
DR. E. STANLEY JONES 


Through a gift of over one 
thousand dollars from a church and 
religious laymen, we can offer this 
book, reviewed in this issue of the 
New Christian Advocate, for about 
half price or $2.50 postpaid, to 
ministers and religious workers. 

Dr. RatpH W. SOCKMAN says, 
“Jerome Davis discusses crucial is- 
sues on their growing edge. His 
sentences throb with sincerity. His 
pages are sparked with suggestions.” 

Dr. WALTER G. MUELDER, Dean 
of Boston University School of 
Theology, says, ““The prayers, quo- 
tations and documented _illustra- 
tions provide a rich mine of rele- 
vant ideas for use in the pulpit, 
the classroom and the social action 
committee.” 

BisHop Donato H. Tipretr 
says, “Dr. Davis marshals hun- 
dreds of illustrations which literally 
make his thesis march.” 


For a copy of the book 
at the special rate write: 


PROMOTING ENDURING PEACE 


489 Ocean Avenue, West Haven, Conn. 





miles away. When he does come, he is 
perfectly correct in all his actions, but 
he is cold. He rarely calls me, even, 
on the phone. He does not love me, 
“Now Tom [that is the bad one] is 
weak, often wicked. I have cried over 
Tom a lot. But do you know, sir, 
sometimes that poor boy comes home 
and kneels down and puts his head 
in my lap and sobs as if his heart 
would break and says to me, ‘Mother, 
mother, I am no damn good ... but 0 
my dear, I am sorry and I love you 
and I need you. Mother! Mother!’ 
And so you see, sir, he is really the bet. 
ter man of the two, I think... .” 


—BerrNARD Ippincs BELL, in God Is Not 
Dead (Harper & Brothers) 


Unguarded 


Only once in the history of Scotland 
was the Old Edinburgh castle ever 
captured. And this is how it hap 
pened. The castle had a weak spot. 
Defenders guarded that spot. But it 
was thought that the steepness of the 
rock on one side of the castle made it 
inaccessible, impregnable. No sentries 
were put there. 

In the gray mist of an early morn- 
ing an attacking party crept up that 
strong, unguarded slope and surprised 
the garrison into surrender. You see, 
the defenders guarded the weak spot 
of the castle and so, where the castle 
was weak, there it was strong. But the 
approaches they knew were strong, 
they left unguarded; and so as it 
turned out, where the castle was 
strong, there it was weak. 

That is so often the story of human 
life. Whenever a man falls, it is usual- 
ly at the point where he thinks he is 
strong... . 


—Haroip Cooke Puiuuips, in The Timeless 
Gospel (Abingdon Press) 
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Ou the 
Record 


Christmas—Sacred and Secular 


SINCE its beginning in the 4th 
century, the celebration connected 
with the birth of the Christ Child 
has consisted in a confusion of prac- 
tices both sacred and secular. It is so 
today, and our only hope is a renewal 
of the creative arts and social activities 
that highlight Christmas as a distinc- 
tively Christian event. 

In the early centuries there was no 
interest in celebrating the birthday of 
Jesus. The exact date was not known. 
From inferences in the Gospel stories 
that Christ (the new Creation) had 
his conception on March 25, how- 
ever, early chronologists arrived at 
December 25 as the date of his birth. 

Pagan observances already existing 
in the Mediterranean world of the 
Romans influenced the choice of this 
date. There had long been spring 
festivals celebrating the rebirth of na- 
ture, the Saturnalia (beginning De- 
cember 17) honoring the ancient god 
of seed sowing, the “birthday of the 
unconquered Sun” rejoicing in the 
winter solstice about December 22. 

The Day of the Sun became trans- 
formed into the Lord’s Day (Sun- 
day) in Christian practice, and in a 
similar way a number of pagan fes- 
tive occasions were conquered by the 
church as holy days in the Christian 
calendar. 

In the Western Church centered in 
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Rome, celebration of the Savior’s 
birth took place on December 25, the 
day of the old Roman feast of the 
“birth of Sol.” The Church in the 
East observed Christ’s birth on Jan- 
uary 6 (Epiphany) and continues to 
do so, particularly the Armenian 
Christians. 

Since the 5th century, the Church 
has been able to take ancient prac- 
tices growing out of man’s reaction 
to the strange and striking moods of 
the seasons and attach to them new 
significance based on Christian §be- 
lief and doctrine. 

The Church of the 20th century 
has a definite stake in what is hap- 
pening to the Christmas celebration 
in our own time. Just as men were 


creatures of nature in early times even 
as they were Christians, so 


men to- 
day are creatures in some sense of the 
social and economic order in which 
they live. 

Along with nature’s seasons, the 
major Christian celebrations provide a 
convenient system of pegs on which 

hang the promotion of consumer 
While seasonal merchandising 
is not necessarily bad in itself, it does 
have its influence on the practices 
connected with the Christian holy 
days. It would seem essential, there- 
fore, for the Church to know what 
effects such secular influences are cur- 
rently having on religious festivals. 

It is easily observed that the tide of 
creativity and imagination that was 
used in behalf of the Church in past 
centuries has come to a low ebb in 
our time. Some of the best talent for 
art and writing and musical composi- 
tion, for example, is annually turned 
to the production of much that is at- 
tractive but secular. It can be seen in 
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goods. 


current advertising of watches and 
liquor and furs and toys. In this way 
some of the best contemporary artistic 
talent is used to produce fruits with- 
out any lasting meaning or purpose, 

The churches, sensing a loss of the 
religious aspects of the Christmas ob- 
servance, have tried in a superficial 
way to make their witness amidst 
clamor that has come to be associated 
with the birth of the Christ Child. 

There are “put Christ back into 
Christmas” campaigns, church _pa- 
local communities, and pro- 
motion of religious Christmas cards, 
In many places the great oratorios are 
presented, sometimes well and some- 
times in a hackneyed way. 

All these efforts are to the good, 
but a close look at what is happening 
to Christmas may indicate that they 
are not good enough. 

We do not see a work of the cal- 
ibre of Handel’s “Messiah” being 
produced in our time. There is some 
good Christmas art, but not much 
that is likely to become great. Per- 
haps the Church should ask why. It 
may be that in many ways the C hurch 
could stimulate a return to the cre. 
ative, the imaginative, the ingenious 
in the use of God-given talents of 
many persons who are members of 
churches but who now are contribut- 
ing only to the secular. A revival of 
Christian art and literature and music 
might do much to enhance the great- 
est Christian festival. The Church 
might then make a finer witness to 
the doctrine of the Incarnation, which 
has always sought to tell men of the 
Nord made flesh. 


Masten ON 
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Pastor's Study 


A Protestant Appreciation of Mary 


By EDWARD T. RAMSDELL 
Professor of Systematic Theology, Garrett Biblical Institute 


Many, THE MOTHER of our 
Lord, has a place deep in the 
Christian heart. One can scarcely 
adore the Christ Child without 
thinking of the mother who bore 
him. Trusting the faithfulness of 
God, she poured out her soul 
praise and thanksgiving for the 
Babe that was to come: 


My soul magnifies the Lord 
and my spirit rejoices in God, my Savior. 


In the trust and devotion of her 
own life, in the purity of her heart, 
in the tenderness of her motherly 
care, Mary has become a universal 
symbol of motherhood. No other 
woman will bear the Savior of men, 
but every woman can know her 
child as God’s gift and her own 
love as rooted in the divine love. 
Only one family will be remem- 
bered as the Holy Family, but 
through that family we know 
God’s intent that every family be 
holy. 

How Mary with the baby, Jesus, 
has captured the hearts and imagi- 
nations of Christians everywhere 
and in every generation! No sub- 
ject has more frequently claimed 
the painter’s canvas. Indeed, the 
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E. T. Ramsdell 


Madonna and Child is perhaps the 


most recurrent single theme in 
Western art. And in more recent 
generations, as the Christian 
Church has become well-rooted in 
other parts of the world, Mary and 
her Babe have been pictured 
through the eyes of every people 
in the world. The Madonnas that 
have been painted by Christians in 
India and Japan and China and 
Africa are among the prized pos- 
sessions of Christendom. 

Cynthia Pearl Maus has done a 
magnificent job of making avail- 
able prints of representative Ma- 
donnas from all over the world in 
her book, The World’s Great Ma- 
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donnas. How much poorer the art 
of the world would be without 
them! What empty places there 
would be in our Western culture 
without Raphael’s Sistine Madonna 
and The Madonna of the Chair and 
The Virgin Adoring the Christ 
Child and The Holy Night of Cor- 
reggio and The Annunciation of 
Murillo and the Madonnas of Hol- 
bein, Rubens, and Van Dyck. Nor 
is our own century without dis- 
tinguished representations of the 
Madonna and Child in the rich va- 
riety of contemporary idiom. 

Among Christian poets, too, 
Mary and her Babe have appealed 
to the creative imagination of the 
faithful. Poets have poured out 
their lyrics in wonderment and de- 
votion as they have pondered the 
person of Mary. 

What must her thoughts have 
been as she carried her Child, as 
she gave him birth, cared for him, 
watched him grow and then fol- 
lowed his preaching and teaching 
and acknowledged his lordship? 
This appreciation for Mary, this 
marveling at God’s choosing her 
has found expression in every art. 

Protestant Christians, like Cath- 
olics, honor Mary, call her blessed, 
respond to the deep secret of her 
heart, are moved by her trust and 


devotion, share her acknowledg- 


ment of God’s revelation in her 
Son, and see in her God’s intent for 
the holiness of all motherhood. 

Where our Protestant apprecia- 
tion of Mary differs sharply from 
DECEMBER, 1956 


that of the Roman Catholic is at 
the point of worship. The Roman 
Catholic may protest that he does 
not worship Mary, but the growth 
of the Marian Cult within the 
Roman church makes it very dif- 
ficult for the non-Catholic to take 
such protests seriously. 

To be sure, the development 
of the Marian tradition reaches 
back into the early life of the Chris- 
tian Church. Jerome became very 
sure of the perpetual or eternal vir- 
ginity of Mary, though such an 
idea was no part of doctrine dur- 
ing the first three centuries. In- 
deed, Tertullian and Origen had 
both referred to Mary’s actual mar- 
riage as a way of meeting Gnostic 
and Docetic ideas in the Church, 

Likewise the doctrine of Mary’s 


absolute sinlessness was no part of 
original Christian doctrine. Augus- 
tine, in the 5th century, and An- 
selm in the 11th, among the great 
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Church fathers, specifically referred 
to Mary’s lot with all men: her 
sharing in the original sin of man- 
kind. But with the developing ex- 
altation of Mary, such an under- 
standing fell into the background. 
By 1854 the Roman church 
ready proclaim the doctrine of 
the Immaculate Conception as a 
dogma of the Church. 

The phrase, Mother of God, did 
indeed come into early use in the 
Church. By the fourth century it 
had become a common way of hon- 
oring and venerating Mary. Quite 
clearly the creed of Nicaea itself 
helped to promote her exaltation. 
With its emphasis upon the trans- 
cendent deity of Christ (identical 
substance with God), the sternness 


was 


of God as judge was shared by 


Christ the Son. Mary the mother 
provided a much-needed interces- 
sor. In her compassion and tender- 
ness she seemed to make available 
what Christ himself could not. 

Through the centuries that fol- 
lowed, prayers to Mary as inter- 
mediary have become deeply fixed 
in the life and thought of the Ro- 
man church. Against such a back- 
ground it is no wonder that Mary 
has come to be exalted as the Queen 
of Heaven; nor is it strange that her 
bodily assumption was proclaimed 
by the Roman church as a dogma in 
1950. It came as a logical and in- 
evitable issue of long centuries of 
veneration. 

What attitude can a thoughtful, 
serious Protestant take toward such 
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exaltation of Mary, the mother of 
our Lord? 

In the first place, there is not the 
slightest scriptural basis for the de- 
velopment and elaboration of such 
dogmas concerning Mary. Indeed, 
one may say that our Lord himself 
provided specifically against any 
such mariolatry. When the mother 
of Jesus and his brothers came seek- 
ing him on one occasion, and their 
quest was reported to Jesus, he 
asked, “Who are my mother and 
my brothers?” And he answered: 
“Whoever does the will of God is 
my brother and sister and mother.” 
(Mark The authentic 
character of this saying is attested 
by its occurrence in all three of the 
Synoptic 

Nor is there anything in the ten- 
derness and wistfulness of our 
Lord’s words to Mary and to the 
beloved disciple from the cross 
(John 19:25) that contradicts the 
distinction between the personal re- 
lationship of Jesus and his mother 
and the larger relationship of obe- 
dience to God which he saw as the 
decisive matter. The whole life and 
ministry and cross of Christ call 
alone for the worship of God. The 
exaltation of Mary so easily pos- 
sesses the human heart that there 
is no real place for God there. 

In the second place, such an ex- 
altation of Mary distorts the signifi- 
cance of the Sonship of Christ. To 
speak of Mary as the compassionate 
one whose intercession with Christ 
is necessary for our salvation is to 
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Gospels. 
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give a very different picture of our 
Lord from that of the New Testa- 
ment. To be sure, the New Testa- 
ment pictures Christ as our judge. 
How can we help feeling the judg- 
ing power of God’s love incarnate 
in him as we see ourselves in his 
light? But we ought not to forget 
that he is also pictured as the Friend 
of sinners. 


Ir was Jesus himself who was the 
compassionate One. He reached out 
to men on every side in their need. 
He touched them and made them 
whole and the deepest meaning of 
the cross is the outpouring of his 
love for all men. It is he who is our 
mediator with the Father. To stress 
the compassion of Mary, as the 
Marian Cult does, is to leave the 
Christian with the impression that 
the severity of our Lord was his 
most characteristic quality. 

That he spoke with severity on 
occasion against the self-righteous- 
ness and pretensions of the Phari- 
sees is perfectly clear, but just as 
important is the other side of the 
picture: Come unto me all ye that 
are weary and heavy laden... 
Take up your cross. .. 

The heart of the Christian gospel 
is that God has come to us in Christ 
and that we may come to God 
through him. 


This was the kerygma of the 
early Church, and remains its cen- 
tral proclam: ation. Mary will always 
hold the honored position of the 
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mother of our Lord, but it is he 
and not she who brings us to the 
Father. 

No Protestant has ever written 
more tenderly of Mary than Luther. 
His was a warm, sensitive apprecia- 
tion expressed with imaginative 
color and detail. He loved to pic- 
ture her in the various duties of 
motherhood. His famous Christmas 
Book gives considerable space to 
his pondering of Mary’s person. 
Does not God “feed the whole 
world through a Babe nursing at 
Mary’s breast”? Like every Chris- 
tian who takes the Incarnation 
seriously Luther saw the humility 
of Mary, sung in the Magnificat, as 
a symbol even of the humility of 
God. 

God might have chosen the 
daughter of the high priest or some 
other person of high estate, but he 
chose rather this lowly maid and 
the lowly manger as the place for 
the birth of the One through whom 
he would speak to his people and in 
whom he would come to them. 

Whether one takes the virgin 
birth story as literal biological fact 
or as a symbol of a truth too deep 
for ordinary expression, faith in the 
Incarnation is faith in the miracle 
of God’s self-manifestation. The 
story of the birth of Jesus is also 
Mary’s story. It is the story of the 
wonder and depth of God’s love 
incarnate in a human life. The 
mother of our Lord was the chosen 
instrument for his birth and his 
nurture. 





Pastor's Study 


the Name of 
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By LEVI DAWSON 


Superintendent, Methodist Circuit, 
Hastings, Sussex, England 


From The Methodist Recorder 
(Aug. 16, 1956) 


Owe CANNOT read the New 
Testament without being struck 
with the frequency with which the 


phrase “the name of Jesus” occurs. 
Belief, baptism, salvation, _ life, 
prayer and many other things are 
all “in the name of Jesus.” 

But this is no magic talisman. 
It all roots back in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, which had no word for 
“person.” When the Hebrew spoke 
of the “name” he thought of the 
person named. To “call on the 
name of the Lord” was to call on 
God. To say of the Messiah, “His 
name shall be called Wonderful 
Counselor” meant that he would 
be just that. 

In the Europe of later years a 
man’s name was a clue to his char- 
acter and work. Baker, Sadler, and 
Smith were names linked with a 
personality, and a man’s name told 
you what he did. Many names still 
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exist which refer to occupations 
that are no longer practised. 

The “name of Jesus,” then, 
stands simply for the person of 
Jesus. It refers to all that he was 
and is. The frequency of the phrase 
shows how the New Testament 
writers centered everything on that, 
If we look at the way they used 
it, we can get a picture of what 
they thought the Christian life 
should be. 

Two phrases are used to describe 
the beginning of the Christian life. 
One is: “Believing on his name.” 
When we say to a person, “I be- 
lieve in you,” we mean that we ac- 
cept that person as genuine. Believ- 
ing on the name of Jesus meant ac- 
cepting his claims. 

Originally, belief had nothing to 
do with accepting creeds. It was 
facing up to a person and making 
a decision about that person. Unbe- 
lief was actually the rejection of a 
person. 

“Baptism into his name” was not 
just the repetition of a formula. 
When we write out a check in 
someone’s name or talk about 
“putting a house in his name,” we 
mean that we are giving our pos- 
session of something over to some- 
body. This is literally what the 
New Testament means by “bap- 
tism into his name.” The person 
baptized became God’s property. 

We have the identical idea in our 
baptismal service. The parent gives 
the child to God and the child is 
handed back as God’s property “to 
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be received again as from the hands 
of God” for the parent to bring up 
as a sacred trust. 

To begin with, then, Christian- 
ity involves these two ideas. It is 
not just the acceptance of revealed 
truth. It is facing up to a Person, 
accepting his claims, making a 
committal, and becoming his prop- 
erty. There is no Christianity in the 
New Testament sense that does not 
begin here. 

When we turn from the begin- 
ning of the Christian life to the life 
itself, we find a number of phrases 
to describe it. It is “life in his 
name,” “salvation in his name,” 
“faith in his name.” They mean ex- 
actly the same as Paul’s phrase, 
“in Christ.” The Christian life is 
a fellowship with Christ which, 


deepening with the years, ultimate- 
ly becomes a union. 

In our closest friends, and more 
especially in marriage, common in- 
terests tend to dominate the con- 


versation. People share _ their 
thoughts on things that interest 
them both. So the early Christians 
came to think of “prayer in his 
name.” Because they are one with 
Christ their communion with God 
is one with Christ’s mind. Their 
requests are one with his will. 

When we say “for Christ’s sake” 
we mean that “in so far as it is in 
accordance with his will let our 
prayer be answered.” 

Here is the difference between 
Christian prayer and all other 
prayer. The primitive prays to God 
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and tries to get God to do his will. 
He wants to be God’s favorite even 
to the extent of harming others. 
Jesus calls such prayer “vain repe- 
tition.’ 

In life and in prayer, all is domi- 
nated by the mind of Christ, seek- 
ing above all else to do the will of 
God. Is that what we are striving 
for? Is that the purpose behind our 
life and our attitude to prayer— 
becoming one with him? 

The result of this sort of life, ac- 
cording to the New Testament, is 
seen in the promise, “I will give 
him a new name,” that is, a new 
personality. You cannot live with 
people or be friends with them 
without its making a difference. 
We are changed by our friendships. 

It happened with Jesus. Devils 
were cast out in his name and peo- 
ple were changed. Lives were trans- 
formed and continue to be trans- 
formed. Lives as different as those 
of Mary Magdalene and Augus- 
tine, Billy Bray and _ Beverly 
Nichols, and a host of others. 
Through them others are affected. 
That, and nothing less, is the ef- 
fect of the Christian life—a new 
name and a changed character. 

And to those who are one with 
him there comes the assurance that 
this is the life that will conquer 
the world. However appearances 
may be against it, “in the name of 
Jesus every knee shall bow.” His 
person will be victorious. There is 
no power that can withstand him— 
“Jesus, the name high over all.” 
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Preaching 


What is Christmas? 


A Sermon by JOHN A. REDHEAD, JR. 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church, Greensboro, N. C, 


Text: Luke 2:15-16 


CurisTMas Day is a celebra- 
tion which has stood the test of 
time for 2,000 years. Surely it must 
have real significance, and it de- 
serves an honest search for its 
meaning. What is Christmas? 
Right off the bat it looks like an 
easy question to answer. Who 
doesn’t know that Christmas is 


Santa Claus and lights? It is holly 


on the mantel and mistletoe and 
stockings by the chimney. It is 
doll babies and electric trains and 
cowboy suits. It is a tree in the 
corner. It is the family home from 
school and roast turkey and plum 
pudding—plus a touch of indiges- 
tion. It is a candlelight service at 
the church with the choirs singing 
carols. 

Yet when you turn to the story 
of the event which gave us Christ- 
mas, you find it is something else, 
too. You find a man and a woman 
on their way to sign up for taxes; 
and of course there is nothing new 
in that. You find this man and 
woman going to the hotel and be- 
ing unable to get a room; and there 
is nothing new in that. And you 
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find this woman giving birth to a 
little child; and of course there is 
nothing unique about that. 

Yet when you read on you find 
that something new has been 
added. You find an angel, and 
angels are not everyday affairs, 
Moreover, you find this angel talk- 
ing about good news. 

We are so accustomed to getting 
and expecting bad news that the 
announcement of good news is 
worth stopping to consider. The 
good news is that that little baby 
born in the stable is the answer to 
their prayers. And before they 
know it, there is a chorus of angels 
singing, “Glory to God.” And that, 
my friends, is Christmas. It is an 
angel announcing that something 
extra has been added. It is heaven 
come to earth. It is the Word made 
flesh. It is the divine bursting in 
upon the human. It is far and away 
more than holly wreaths and fire- 
crackers and a pile of packages. It 
is the good news that God is good 
and has come to tell you so. 

No wonder then they called his 
name Immanuel: God with us. 

And that was something new. 
They knew that God was above 
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them. They had learned to look up 
to him. Something told them that 
he was Head Man. They were will- 
ing to let him lay down the law 
and they accepted the Ten Com- 
mandments as given by authority 
above their own. 

And they believed, too, that he 
was for them. They called them- 
selves the Chosen People. They 
were always singing songs about 
how he took care of Pharaoh and 
helped them cross the Red Sea and 
stood by them in the wilderness 


John A. Redhead, Jr. 


and brought them into the Prom- 
ised Land. They remembered how 
Joshua shook the walls of Jericho, 
and what David did to Goliath, 
and how Elijah defeated the 
prophets of Baal. They had one 
song that said, “The Lord is a great 
God” and another one that said, 
“The Lord is good.” 

But this babe in a manger, Child 
of the Virgin—this is something 
else. This is God with us. And 
when they had a good look at him, 
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what a God he turned out to be! 

These people came to find out 
that the God who is above them is 
the kind of person they would be 
glad to have beside them. Sympathy 
is two hearts tugging at the same 
load. No matter what your load, 
there is God at hand ready to help 
you pull. That is Christmas. 

One day a man claiming he did 
not believe in God said to a nine- 
year-old boy: “I will give you an 
orange if you will tell me where the 
Lord is.” The boy replied: “I will 
give you two oranges if you will 
tell me where he is not.” That is 
Christmas. 

A man riding horseback through 
the Virginia countryside came to a 
cabin and knocked on the door and 
a Negro woman answered the 
knock. “Who lives here?” he 
wanted to know. And the woman 
answered, “Nobody but me and 
Jesus.” That is Christmas. 

Sir Robert Scott set out to find 
the South Pole and found it, only 
to discover that Amundsen 
there ahead of him. He turned 
round and started back home, but 
never arrived; for one after an- 
other, he and his whole party died 
out there in the frozen wastes. 

Some months later rescuers 
found Captain Scott’s tent, and in 
his diary, almost the last entry, writ- 
ten with frozen fingers when he 
and one other were left: “As we 
sit here in this barren waste we 
think of home and those we love. 
Yet we are cheered, for it seems 
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there are three of us here, not just 
two. It is Jesus and his presence 
that comforts us. All along he 
seems to have journeyed with us.” 
That is Christmas. 

But of course Christmas is some- 
thing else, too. It is not only the 
gift which God has given of him- 
self; it is what happens when you 
receive that gift and begin to live 
in the spirit of his life. The story 
says that the shepherds “returned, 
glorifying and praising God for all 
that they had heard and seen.” 
That is a part of Christmas, too. 

When this Bethelehem Babe 
grew up and became a man, he 
went to church in his home town 
one day and the preacher called on 
him to read the lesson. He turned 
to the prophet and read, “The 


spirit of the Lord is upon me, be- 
cause he has anointed me to preach 


the gospel to the poor; he hath 
sent me to heal the broken-hearted; 
to bring deliverance to the captives, 
recovering of sight to the blind, and 
to set at liberty them that are 
bruised.” 

And when he had finished, he 
said, “Today is this Scripture ful- 
filled in your ears.” There you have 
a picture of the program he fol- 
lowed so that after his death a 
friend described him as a man 
“who went about doing good.” 

Once while a student at the 
school of theology, I went home for 
the Christmas holidays. The min- 
ister at home was kind enough to 
ask me to take the sermon for him 
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on Sunday. I thanked him for his 
courtesy and then told him I didn't 
have a Christmas sermon with me, 
He smiled and said, “Hang a 
wreath on any sermon you've got 
and it will be all right.” 

In Philadelphia a few years ago, 
a man 40 years old who had been 
a trusted employ ee for 12 years stole 
$72 from his employer and threw 
it away on a binge. He was arrested 
and pleaded guilty to larceny two 
days before Christmas. 

His employer, feeling that the 
man would do better if given an- 
other chance, dropped the charge 
and offered him his old job back. 
He also paid him $21 in back wages 
so he would not be broke during 
the Christmas holidays. That is 
Christmas, whether it happens in 
December or in July. 

In the maternity ward of a New 
York hospital a physician faced the 
sad duty of telling a young father 
that his b: iby had lived but an hour 
or so. He expressed sympathy as 
best he could, and was about to 
leave when the father said, “Doctor, 
I've just read that human eyes are 
needed for the cornea operation. 
Could my baby’s eyes be used to 
enable someone to see again?” 

And so a working man, head of 
a large family, who was blinded in 
an industrial accident, and a young 
mother who had lost her sight in a 
cookstove explosion, were able once 
again to see, thanks to the thought- 
fulness of a young father. That is 
Christmas. 
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The Pastor's Study 
Bl cy caensnniimeneamnie 


Training 


the Parish Minister 


3y SAMUEL W. BLIZZARD 


Professor of Sociology, Pennsylvania State University 


Condensed from Union Seminary Quarterly Review (Jan., 1956) 


These informal reflections are a 
by-product of a study of theological 
education being conducted in col- 
laboration with the Russell Sage 
Foundation —Ebs. 


Parisi MINISTERS are aware 
that the structure of American so- 
ciety and the values of American 
culture are changing. Structurally it 
is becoming much more complex. 
Culturally Americans seem to be 
focusing more of their interests on 
a set of economic values that differ 
from those held when this was an 
agrarian rather than a commercial 
and industrial nation. 

The means that are effective in 
implementing the Gospel message, 
as the cultural situation changes, 
must be examined. It is appropriate 
that ministers are concerned about 
their ways of ministering at a time 
when there is also a resurgence of 
interest in theological thinking. 

As parish ministers examine their 
task in the light of the revival in 
theology and in view of many new 
characteristics of American society, 
there are several bench marks that 
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are evident in their thinking. Only 
a few can be reported in a brief 
article, but they serve as reference 
points in their thinking and point 
to some of the questions that they 
are raising about theological educa- 
tion. 

One bench mark that present-day 
ministers are seeking to establish is 
self-understanding. In a society that 
is changing rapidly, people are con- 
stantly faced with new definitions of 
their situations. The minister who 
wishes to serve people in their need 
finds that he must have a degree of 
emotional resilience not required in 
a more stable and traditional way of 
life. The changing expectancies that 
parishioners and other community 
residents have of the minister are a 
challenge to any rigidity and a lack 
of permissiveness on his part. 

Faced with this situation, one 
thoughtful minister in a process of 
self-examination mentions: “The 
problem of me! The great struggle 
to overcome perfectionist patterns 
that arise out of inner compulsions 
tricks me into discontent with what 
I am and have, so that time is lost 
in negative moods of inferiority, 
and so on. I have some understand- 
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ing of these things, but overcoming 
is hard, if I am to be free to love 
people completely, with no strings 
attached.” 

Parish ministers feel that semi- 
naries should give greater emph 
to aiding every student in the de- 
velopment of maturity in his emo- 
tional life. An Illinois clergyman 
feels strongly that “if a minister 
knows himself and how to apply 
the Gospel to his own life, then he 
will be an effective pastor... . More 
help (should be given) to the min- 
ister as an individual!” 

The doctrine of the ministry that 
a clergyman holds is another bench 
mark. It is related to the view he has 
of himself. The way that he de- 
scribes his work in day-to-day con- 


tacts in the parish is an indication of 
how he would prefer that people 
see him. The way in which he ex- 
plains the work of the minister to 
people may be described as his 
working doctrine of the ministry. 

There are two dimensions to the 
working doctrine by which the 
practicing minister describes his 
work to people: the vertical and the 
horizontal. In the vertical view he 
describes himself as the servant of 
God, the mediator between God 
and man, and the evangelist of Jesus 
Christ. In the horizontal view he 
speaks of himself as the servant of 
all men, the inspirational leader and 
the pragmatic leader. 

The perennial predicament of the 
minister is how to maintain the 





vertical view of himself and at the 
same time maintain a horizontal 
view that will help him function 
effectively in relation to people. 
This dilemma has implications for 
theological education. 

Parish ministers are oriented as 
practitioners of religion. To this 
orientation must be added that of 
scholar and thinker. Clergymen feel 
that “we need in today’s minister a 
combination of scholar, thinker, and 
man who is in touch with things as 
they are, who is motivated by an 
all-consuming love for people be- 
cause they are God’s redeemed.” 

Any lack of integration of the 
scholastic and the practical creates 
a problem for the clergyman in the 
parish. Looking back, one alumaus 
of a well-known seminary writes 
“A school as excellent as (my a 
mater) in intellectual matters ought 
to try extra hard to balance with 
practical courses which are on a par 
in excellence with the background 
courses. The aim ought to be pri- 
marily not to train teachers and 
scholars . . . but [rather to train] 
pastors.” 

The practitioner orientation is a 
third parish minister bench mark 
for theological education. 

Traditionally the parish minister 
has been preacher, priest and 
teacher. These traditional offices of 
the ministry have theological mean- 


Perkins School of Theology in 


Dallas is one of Methodism’s ten 


seminaries. Two more are authorized. 
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ing, and there are acceptable and 
well-defined behavior patterns by 
which they are performed in the 
parish. 

The complexity of society is re- 
defining some offices or creating 
newer ones that ministers are ex- 
pected to fulfill. The clergyman is 
increasingly a pastor-counselor, or- 
ganizer and administrator. The 
non-traditional offices are not as 
adequately understood in a theo- 
logical context, nor are there well- 
defined and acceptable behavior pat- 
terns by which the minister is 
thought to be fulfilling them. 

This is particularly true for the 
roles of organizer and administra- 
tor. It is perhaps more accurate to 
say that the theology and behavior 
of the pastoral office is being re-de- 
fined through the therapeutic un- 
derstandings now associated with 
this office. 

The images that ministers have of 
the administrator and the organizer 
tend to be associated with that of the 
business executive and the social 
worker rather than that of a theo- 
logically oriented person. To the ex- 
tent that the offices of counselor, or- 
ganizer and administrator become 
more important in the parish, this 
need for training asked by alumni 
becomes a new bench mark for 
theological education. 

Parish ministers have a normative 
view of their work. This involves 
their concept of an ideal ministry 
and the goals that they have in the 
parish. It is the way they think 
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things should be and is reflected in 
the offices that they rate as being 
most important. 

Normatively, the preaching office 
is seen as most important. The or- 
ganizational, administrative, and 
teaching offices are thought to be 
least important. The pastor and 
priest roles are of middle-range im- 
portance. The time that ministers 
spend in performing the offices in 
the parish reflects the functional 
view. The order from most time- 
consuming to least is as follows: 
administrator, pastor, preacher and 
priest, organizer and teacher. 

Normatively, the offices are in 
one order of priority, and function- 
ally they are in another order of 
priority. The enjoyment that men 
find in fulfilling the offices is re- 
lated to the normative concept of 
the ministry rather than the func- 
tional. 

This means that the minister is 
placed in one set of role expectancies 
where ends are considered, and an- 
other set of role definitions where 
means are the criteria. Ends are 
related to the normative and means 
to the functional. Since the things 
that they do well and enjoy support 
the ends rather than the means, then 
the means, ends and motivations 
are incongruous. 

In American society it may be 
expected that the counselor, organ- 
izer, and administrator functions 
will continue to require large blocks 
of the minister’s time. To the ex- 
tent that this continues to be true, 
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seminaries will need to help min. 
isters develop a theology for these 
offices. 

A satisfactory relationship be. 
tween the institutional goals of the 
church and the minister’s sense of 
effectiveness is another bench mark 
that parish minister graduates of 
seminaries would like to establish, 
Ministers are of the opinion that the 
church expects them to work to- 
ward the fulfillment of many goals 
that are peripheral to their basic 
function as a minister. The symbols 
of success in the denominations are 
in conflict with the minister’s sym- 
bols of effectiveness in meeting the 
needs of people in the congregation, 


Ti IIS conflict of goals has created 


ambiguities for the minister regard- 
ing the role he should play as 
leader of the church. This feeling is 
the theme of an Ohio minister who 
wrote me as follows: “. .. I feel that 
there are a good many ministers 
who feel rather lost. I’m among 
them. We simply cannot see where 
we are going in the church. Our 
churches are successful. We gain 
more members, we have more at 
church, we have bigger budgets, we 
have more activities, we have better 
Sunday school materials, and so on. 
But we can’t see that we are making 
much of a difference in our com- 
munities or in the lives of the in- 
dividual members.” 

The traditional content disciplines 
(biblical, historical, and theological 
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studies) have been the backbone of 
seminary training. Parish ministers 
constantly feel need for more 
training in these fields. The terms 
in which they express these needs 
are functional. Ministers want more 
training in the Bible as a working 
tool. They have respect for the tech- 
nical aspects of biblical scholarship, 
but they want “more study of the 
Bible rather than about it.” 

The functional approach that they 
have toward more Bible training is 
also focused on their own devo- 
tional use of the Scriptures. Further- 
more, their desire for more Bible 
training is motivated by the need 
they feel for the “use of the Bible 
in the parish.” They hold that it is 
“basic to preaching,” and are aware 
that “Sundays come with frighten- 
ing regularity.” 

Parish ministers are highly appre- 
ciative of the training in theology 
they had in seminary. Looking at 
this training from the perspective of 
the parish, they face several prob- 
lems. One of these is a desire “for a 
means of translating the thought of 
theologians into the language of the 
laity. Another problem is the ten- 
sion between the theoretical and 
the applied in theology. Parish min- 
isters do not want “shallow applica- 
tions of theology,” but they do feel 
that they need “guidance and help 
in putting (the deepest truths of 
faith and life) to work dynamically 
for Christ.” 

The implications of Christian 
ethics are a third area of theology 
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where parish ministers want more 
training. They advise: “Prepare 
ministers to grapple with—not 
evade—the great and controversial 
problems of our time, in the light 
of Gospel imperatives.” They want 
to know “how to lead people in a 
development of soqal consciousness, 
and (how) to motivate people of 
leadership with a Christian ethic.” 
This would seem to provide a 
bench mark for theology in semi- 
nary training. 

In the present century the sciences 
of social behavior have made avail- 
able new knowledge about people, 
groups, and culture. The develop- 
ments in these sciences provide a 
new bench mark by which theologi- 
cal education may be guided. Semi- 
nary alumni feel that there should 
be more instruction in the social be- 
havioral sciences. 

Prospective parish ministers are 
the largest group of seminary stu- 
dents. Those who are now in the 
pastors il ministry provide from their 
experience bench marks for an ex- 
amination of theological education. 
The changing structure of Ameri- 
can society and the revival of 
theology make this a propitious 
time to study the purpose and 
functioning of seminaries. 

To the extent that seminaries 
understand problems of parish 
ministers and use these bench 
marks in structuring theological 
education, prospective ministers for 
the parish will be prepared for 
their task. 
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Pastoral Care 


LEARNING TO WORK WITH 


| 


By JAMES K. IRWIN 


Pastor, 


Ons DAY not many months 
ago, I received a telephone call that 
was destined to lead me into an 
area of life I had never known 
before. It also prompted me to 


revise my attitude toward some of 
the most pitiful and soul-hungry 
people in our society today. 


The voice on the other end of 
the line was unfamiliar to me. And 
when he told me that he had to 
see me “right away,” my mind was 
filled with mystery and foreboding. 

When the man arrived at my 
study a few minutes later, he was 
obviously much distressed. There 
were tears in his eyes, and he was 
so emotionally and alcoholically 
wrought up that he could hardly 
speak coherently. 

He thrust out a shaking hand in 
which he held a little white booklet 
on the cover of which were these 
words, “This is AA.” 

He was an alcoholic, and later he 
told me that he had had to drink 
five bottles of wine before he had 
courage enough to come to mel! 
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Methodist Church, Valentine, Neb. 


But he was that desperate for help. 

In my 17 years in the ministry, 
this was the first alcoholic who had 
ever come to me for help, and | 
decided then and there that he was 
going to get all the help I could 
give him. 

An hour and a half later he left 
the study feeling that he had a 
friend he could talk to, and feeling 
greatly relieved to have “just talked 
to someone.” He was on his way 
home to supper. 

But at 12:30 a.m. he was brought 
to my front door by a friend. He 
was so drunk that he could not 
stand on his feet. He had gone 
directly from the study to the bar. 
His first words to me were, “I'll 
bet you’re disappointed in me.” I 
was; but I never told him so. 

There was nothing I could do 
but keep him from drinking more; 
so I stayed with him until daylight. 
By then he was sober enough to 
go home. 

Later that day I went to his home, 
and he loaded me down with an 
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armful of literature on Alcoholics 
Anonymous. For the next two 
weeks I read everything I could 
put my hands on about AA. I read 
the big book, Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, the “bible” of AA; their 
monthly publication, The AA 
Grapevine, and others. 

For the first time in my life I 
began to understand the alcoholic. 
And for the first time I began to 
have any sympathy for him. 

From my experience of the past 
six months, I am convinced that no 
one will ever help an alcoholic until 
he has three things—understanding, 
love, and infinite patience! It takes 
more Christian grace to have these 
three things while you are working 
with a drunk person than I ever 
had thought it possible for me to 
have. 

In our church we observe Com- 
mitment Day on the second day 
of January, because we do not want 
to “spoil” the Advent season with 
it in December. 

Last year, instead of one sermon 
on the subject, I preached two. The 
first one was a typical Commitment 
Day sermon ... with a new empha- 
sis. There was no condemnation of 
the drinker or the alcoholic; only 
the liquor traffic and its tragic 
aftermath. 

On the next Sunday I preached 
asermon on Alcoholics Anonymous 
and analyzed the question of why 
our church was not doing as much 
for the alcoholic as AA is doing, 
since they had almost identical pro- 
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grams of work, psychologically and 
spiritually. 

This sermon was recorded, and 
my alcoholic friend was invited to 
come in and hear it. He was urged 
to criticize it in any way he could, 
because I really wanted to under- 
stand the alcoholic and AA. 

As an upshot of the whole thing, 
I was invited by him to attend the 
next AA meeting at the nearest 
town where they met. They wanted 
me to “play” the tape of this sermon 
for the group. 

It was a most fascinating eve- 
ning. And I did not get home until 
two in the morning! But it opened 
a door on a whole new area of 
thinking and service in my min- 
istry. 

The members of the group ex- 
pressed amazement that “a non- 
alcoholic could understand the 
problem so well.” Later I was 
invited to speak at the state con- 
vention. 

I have attended other meetings, 
and they have always made me 
feel that I was “one of them.” The 
fellowship and sincerity of the 
group is more evident than that 
felt in many church groups. They 
have a cause, and they are con- 
tinually emphasizing it. 

As I see it, two things are neces- 
sary in gaining the confidence of 
an alcoholic: 

You must understand, or at least 
want to understand, the alcoholic. 
(Otherwise you will not be able to 
talk to him.) And the best way to 
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understand the alcoholic is to read 
the Alcoholics Anonymous litera- 
ture. 

(Write to the AA General Serv- 
ice Headquarters, P.O. Box 459, 
Grand Central Annex, New York 
City 17, N. Y.) 

Even better in finding greater 
understanding for the victim of 
alcoholism is to talk with one, 
maintaining an open mind and 
without a judgmental attitude. He 
may invite you to one of the “open” 
meetings. 

Second, you must always main- 
tain an open and unprejudiced 
mind toward the alcoholic. After 
all, alcoholics do not need to be 
condemned for their “weakness.” 
They know it. They admit it when 
they come to the meetings. 

And yet at the last meeting I 
attended, the leader of the group 
told of a fellow he was trying to 
help; and I was shocked at the 
scolding approach he made. He 
sounded like a life-long temperance 
worker. An alcoholic will take 
criticism and scolding from another 
alcoholic where he would run from 
an outsider. 

Before going to my first AA 
meeting, I made up a list of ques- 
tions I wanted to ask, and when 
I was invited, I asked them. They 
did not dodge a question. 

Recently, I told them it seemed 
inconsistent to me that Alcoholics 
Anonymous, after all the heart- 
breaking experience each one of 
them had had with alcohol, was 
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not militantly opposed to any use 
of alcoholic beverages. (AA is not 
a temperance or abstinence group.) 
It was the only fault I could find 
with their organization. 

They patiently explained that 
some members were “fanatics” on 
the subject. But whenever an AA 
became a rabid “tee-totaler” in his 
attitude toward others, he alienated 
the alcoholic who needs help and 
might otherwise come to him. Every 
AA is a “tee-totaler” personally, 
He knows that for Aim that is the 
only way. But he does not make 
this approach to the alcoholic need- 
ing help—at least at the beginning, 

If you are willing to deal with the 
alcoholic’s problem sympathetically 
and understandingly, word soon 
gets around. The problem for the 
minister soon becomes how to find 
time enough from his other duties 
to spend with the alcoholics who 
come. 

Of course, where there is an AA 
group, a busy man can “trade off” 
with another who does have time. 
And, believe me, if an AA can 
possibly find time he will take time 
to help. I know an AA who drives 
over 300 miles in answer to a phone 
call from a fellow AA in need. 
The group loyalty is amazing. 

An interested minister can help 
in organizing an AA group, but 
he ought to avoid taking an active 
part until he has been invited to 
do so by the alcoholics themselves. 

As the name suggests, anonymity 
is important in AA. There are 
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some AA’s who do not care if 
others know that they are members. 
But the anonymity principle is im- 
portant to most. In fact, some will 
not dare attend the “closed meet- 
ings.” They do not even want other 
alcoholics to know that they are 
alcoholics. 

At one meeting, I heard someone 
criticize Lillian Roth because of 
her autobiographical book, I'll Cry 
Tomorrow. (She had violated the 
principle of anonymity, or at least 
the critic thought so.) 

Alcoholics Anonymous has 12 
steps, and the second is “We come 
to believe that a Power greater than 
ourselves can restore us to sanity.” 

When a friend asked me to ex- 
plain that to him, I asked my con- 
gregation to pray for him the next 
Sunday. Of course, I did not 
identify him in any way. I did not 
even identify his problem. I merely 
asked the people to pray daily for 
him, that God might help him with 
a serious problem. 

After an interval of a month, I 
made another request for prayer. 
At neither time was the man in 


church. I looked carefully for him. 

But about three weeks later, I 
told the congregation that the per- 
son they were praying for was an 
alcoholic. I thought that they could 
pray better if they knew what the 
problem was. This time my friend 
was present, although I did not see 
him until after I had revealed the 
secret to the congregation. 

A few days later he came to see 
me and asked me not to talk about 
it in church any more. He felt 
“funny” about it, he said. 

Actually, some people asked me 
if I were talking about some other 
alcoholics. But he thought his 
anonymity was being threatened. 
So I promised him not to mention 
it again until I had his permission 
first. 

Here is an area of the ministry 
that is challenging, disappointing, 
and some times heart-breaking. But 
an alcoholic who wants help (I 
don’t waste my time on them unless 
they really want to quit—and 
neither does AA) ought to find 
friends in the church and a friend 
in the Christian ministry. 


THE ONE NEEDS THE OTHER 


T HE PERSONAL and social aspects of the Christian gospel necessarily 
involve each other. If the preacher starts to deal with an important 
social question, he finds himself facing personal issues, for without 
transformed individuals no Christian social solution will ever work. 
And if he starts dealing with intimate personal problems, he finds 
himself confronting social situations which powerfully and often dis- 


astrously affect individuals. .. . 


Harry Emerson Fospicx, from Information Service 
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Preaching 


Death and After Death 


By GREVILLE 


Secretary, 


P. LEWIS 


Local Preachers Department, Methodist 


Church of Great Britain 


Condensed from The Preacher’s Quarterly 


Ar FIRST I thought that dia- 
logue preaching, with an inquiring 
layman interrupting the preacher, 
was a homiletical “stunt,” and a 
poor substitute for the sermon in 
which the preacher, with kindled 
heart and mind, offers Christ as 


Savior to desperate sinners, or chal- 
lenges converts to accept him as 
interpreter and Lord of life. 


However, when I examined the 
advantages of this type of preach- 
ing, I came to the conclusion that 
an occasional dialogue sermon, care- 
fully prepared and_ effectively 
preached by two ministers, or by a 
minister and a lay preacher, might 
make a very real contribution. 

Here is a brief outline of a sermon 
on Death and after Death, which 
may serve to show how the dialogue 
sermon may be used to give real 
answers to real questions: 


Minister: Sooner or later, we are 
all shocked into an awareness of 
the final, ruthless character of death. 
We wince at the thought of it, and 
by our very vocabulary we try to 
ignore it. People do not die any 
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Advantages of the Dialogue 
Sermon 

1. It presents answers to real 
questions and overcomes the danger 
of attempting, through the sermon, 
to answer questions nobody is asking. 

2. It is more attractive and easier 
to listen to than the monologue of 
the ordinary sermon. 

3. It enables preachers to collabo- 
rate in the work of teaching people, 
or a layman and a preacher to col- 
laborate. Such teamwork pays. 


longer; they away.” But 
death is an fact that, 
sooner or later, everyone must face. 

Inquiring Layman: But why ask 
us to face it sooner rather than 
later? Is this a healthy or necessary 
thing to do? We know we must 
die, but what concerns us is not 
death but life. Surely any technique 
is justified which saves our mind 
from being bothered by the thought 
of death while we are engaged in 
the tasks of life! 

Minister: It is never a good thing 
to refuse to face unpleasant facts. 
Psychology endorses that judgment. 
The only way we can be released 


"pass 
inevitable 
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from the peril of a suppressed fear 
of death is to bring it to the surface 
and face it. We cannot deal with the 
problem of death until it is frankly 
recognized for what it is—an enemy 
with tragic power, whose sting (as 
Paul reminds us) is sin. 

Inquiring Layman: I'm all in 
favor of facing the facts, if we can 
do something about them. My dif- 
ficulty is that we cannot possibly 
do anything about the fact of death. 
Perhaps death is the mere end, in 
which case there is nothing to be 
afraid of. Perhaps death is the prel- 
ude to something else, which in- 
cludes judgment. But what is the 
good of facing a fact if the fact re- 
mains unknown when we face it? 
The best thing to do with questions 
that we cannot answer is just not 
to ask them. 

Minister: But the wonderful 
truth is that we can answer them. 
God has given us the answer. Our 
faith affirms that God grants us 
eternal life, because he loves and 
cares about us, because he has 
created us for fellowship with him- 
self. We cannot believe that God 
would let death put an end to our 
lives he has made for such eternal 
companionship with himself. We 
can’t prove the reality of eternal 
life; we assert it is a venture of 
faith, and only such faith gives life 
in this world sense and meaning. 

Inquiring Layman: Are we not 
mistaken in thinking in terms of 
personal immortality? Look at the 
animal world. Isn’t it true that na- 
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ture is always careful of the type, 
but indifferent to the individual? 
As regards ourselves, may it not 
be true that what really lives on, 
and survives for generation after 
generation, is not this or that hu- 
man being, but the race itself? If 
that is so, and if I have had my 
chance to make my own contribu- 
tion to the lives of those who will 
come after me, what have I got to 
complain about? 

Minister: Several things: 

(1) Such a notion involves a 
monstrous idea of the character of 
God. It means that he uses us 
like so many tools for some purpose 
in which we have no real share, and 
then throws us aside when our 
usefulness to him is over. We be- 
lieve that God cares not only for 
the human race, but for each one 
of his children, and infinitely. 

(2) This hope of living on in 
the lives of our children is utterly 
unrealistic. “The evil that men do 
lives after them; the good is oft 
interred with their bones.” 

(3) Man may not have too long 
a time on this earth. Even if we 
escape atomic destruction, this earth 
will ultimately be unable to sustain 
life, and the human race must come 
to an end. 

Inquiring Layman: But this idea 
of human beings just living on and 
on forever is a very horrible and 
intimidating one. 

Minister: Yes, indeed it is; who 
would want to go on living just 
as he is today, with the same hopes, 
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the same fears, the same sins? Who 
would want to go on living forever, 
unless he were to attain an entirely 
different kind of life? But Chris- 
tians believe that eternal life is a 
new, risen life; life in the joy of 
the Risen Christ; the fulfilled life. 
Christians do not survive death; 
they are raised from the dead. 

Inquiring Layman: But surely the 
church teaches the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul? 

Minister: The church has never 
affirmed or denied the doctrine, but 
it is a very inadequate doctrine. 
How can the soul be separated from 
the body? Christians believe in the 
resurrection of the body; that when 
a man dies, he dies completely; and 
then God raises him up, giving him 
a new life and a new body. 

Inquiring Layman: That con- 
fuses me. When are we to be raised 
up? Immediately after death, or at 
some universal judgment day? Just 
imagine all those graves opening! 

Minister: Here we are dealing 
with matters beyond our compre- 
hension. We find both the ideas 
you mention in the New Testa- 
ment. At one time, Paul believed 
that there would be a general resur- 









HOPE NEEDS ACTION 





rection at the end of time, and 
that, in the meantime, dead Chris- 
tians would be “asleep in Jesus,” 
On the other hand, Christ’s parable 
of the rich man and Lazarus, and 
his words to the dying thief on the 
Cross, as well as Paul’s later long- 
ing to “depart and to be with 
Christ,” seem to suggest an im- 
mediate, individual resurrection, 
My own belief is that the departed 
share already in the resurrection, 
although the risen life in all its 
fullness cannot come until we can 
all share together. 

Inquiring Layman: But what do 
you mean by a 
Minister: 


“new body”? 
Obviously, it is not the 
same body which was buried in 
the ground. But just as our bodies 
on earth express our total personali- 
ties, so in life beyond death we shall 
be given some body in and through 
which our whole selves may be 
expressed. We don’t know the de- 
tails of that life, but we believe it 
will be a richer life in which our 
individual selves will be fulfilled 
Such a belief transforms 
death from an enemy to be feared 
into a friend to be welcomed 
faith. 


in God. 


lt IS THROUGH the grace of Christ that we will have that inner 
health which is able triumphantly to confront outer decadence. ... 
We prove ourselves his sons not merely by giving him the honor of 
words of praise, but by action in the 20th century which once more 
will teach men how to sing with a hope which need have no fear of 


being put to shame. 
—Lynn Haroitp Hoveu, 


in The 


Great (Epworth Press) 
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Music 


— 


The Hymn and the Needs of Men 


By WILLIAM WATKINS REID 


Chairman of the executive committee, Hymn Society of America 


Reprinted from The Hymn (Jan., 1956) 


Ti IIS is a plea to the people who 
select hymns, who publish them, 
and who use them. 

It is, first, a plea that the hymn 
be made a contemporary vehicle for 
the expression of our generation’s 
(and of each generation’s) own 
adoration, worship, prayer, inspira- 
tion, and high resolve. Second, it is 
a plea that something of the teach- 
ing of new ideas, of the understand- 
ing and development of new direc- 
tions of church interest and con- 
cern, and of the present problems 
and needs of men in new fields of 
human activities be also expressed 
in our hymns. 

Now, if you think that any 
hymn that was not used in the 
churches of your grandmother’s 
generation should not be sung to- 
day; or if you think that such real- 
istic and mundane problems as 
those of the migrant picker of 
beans, or of the educated but de- 
tribed Indian; or of the farmer 
whose soil is washing into the 
river; or of the man who is near- 
slave to a machine and cannot 
break his bonds unless his family 
starve—if these are not fit subjects 
for hymns, and if the determina- 
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tion to do something about them 
does not belong to hymnody, then 
you will not want to read farther. 
But I am sure you have no such 
limitations. 

No one of us would long attend 
a church where the minister re- 
peated the sermons of the early 
1900s, or those preached by the di- 
vines—or even the saints—of the 
1800s and the 1700s. We want our 


sermons to be based on contempo- 
rary sins and contemporary prob- 


lems. We want and have the 
“same old gospel,” of course, but 
we want it applied to the solution 
of problems that grow out of our 
own day and age; if that applica- 
tion cannot be made, or is not 
made, we say preaching and reli- 
gion are therefore irrelevant and 
unrealistic. 

Are there not a large percentage 
of the Protestants who use the great 
prayers of the fathers (as found in 
our prayer books) who want also 
the minister’s own prayer, couched 
in modern English idiom and re- 
lated to today’s needs of spiritually 
hungry people? The generalities of 
prayer may be the same through 
the centuries; but the specifics that 
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we all understand vary from gener- 
ation to generation. And it is appro- 
priately so. 

So, too, should it be with our 
hymns. Of course, there are some 
hymns of ancient writing that still 
speak for us and to us. But Charles 
Wesley and Isaac Watts cannot 
sing all our songs, any more than 
John Wesley and John Calvin can 
preach to our needs and situations 
today, or Brother Lawrence say our 
prayers. We desperately need spe- 
cific hymns written to the problems 
peculiar to our own age, and in the 
idioms of our times. 

A recent survey among young 
people indicated that a large per- 
centage said they found the services 
of worship in their churches “unre- 
lated to the basic concerns of their 
daily life.” It is just these concerns 
that need to find place in our hym- 
nals—not necessarily driving out 
other hymns, but at least supple- 
menting them. And they need to 
be expressed not in vague general- 
ities but in specific terms that will 
move people to definite action— 
either individual conviction or en- 
thusiastic group-united action. 
Why should only the military have 
the great marching songs, and the 
communists and fascists the tunes 
that stir blood and muscle and de- 
termination into heroic deeds of 
daring? 

I am concerned, too, that in re- 
cent “quests” for new hymns there 
has been an over-emphasis on the 
lyrical qualities of words, and a 
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turning of thumbs down on any. 
thing that might be disparagingly 
called didactic. One result has been 
too many “pleasing little poems” 
with a minimum of ideas worth 
passing on to people—or worth 
singing about. 


I AM PLEADING here for some 
worthwhile ideas in new hymns— 
ideas that will set people to think- 
ing fresh thoughts, that will mold 
their minds (in other words, con- 
vert them), and will inspire and 
embolden them to “get up and do 
something about it.” It may be 
that an occasional sermon changes 
people’s points of view and sends 
them out on fire—but how often 
do we find that a hymn does this 
today? 

Nor do I think that Charles Wes- 
ley or Martin Luther or Isaac Watts 
or James Montgomery or Cardinal 
Newman (to name but a few) ever 
made the lyrical quality the major 
concern of their hymns. (There's 
nothing lyrical about “Ein Feste 
Burg” in either German or Eng- 
lish.) These men felt the power of 
great convictions, and they wrote 
to teach others to feel and react the 
same way. 

They were essentially teachers— 
trying to mold the thought-life of 
their followers—and they were di- 
dactic. And their hymns did help 
change the beliefs—and often the 
actions—of the people. Certainly 
there are new facets and applica- 
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tions of ancient truths that we need 
to learn in our age—and the hymn 
should be one channel of such in- 
struction. 

Let me be very definite. Some of 
the major problems facing the rural 
people of America (and indeed of 
the world) are: the erosion of soil 
through greed and mismanage- 
ment; the world’s growing popula- 
tion and city-crowding—but de- 
manding more and more food and 
raw materials from the soil; the 
need for adequate stewardship of 
soil, minerals, oil, and other re- 
sources; the clash between rural 
and urban interests; the effect of 
“divorce from the soil” upon the 
succeeding generations of city 


dwellers—reapers of earth-dug in- 
dustrial wealth, but looking down 


upon their country cousins. 

Yet in a recent publication of 
new rural hymns not one of these 
topics was touched upon. Mostly 
the new texts are in the areas of 
nature worship and of nostalgia. 
Not suitable subjects for our 
hymns? Ah, but they are the hun- 
gers and needs of the human spirit 
and of the human body; and as 
such are the concern of the church. 
They are moral problems—at least 
as much as they are social and eco- 
nomic—and therefore are concerns 
of teachers of morals and of reli- 
gion. 

My plea is simply that the avenue 
of the hymn be used (as well as 
the avenues of sermon and prayer) 
in helping men reach Christian an- 
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swers for these and a thousand 
other everyday problems. It is still 
true that song can be the most in- 
fluential tool in molding public 
opinion, inspiring men to action. 
Why should the church abandon 
this tool to secular and selfish 
agencies—or worse? 

A cartoon in the Saturday Re- 
view recently showed Julia Ward 
Howe trying to market The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic to a typical 
music publisher. He reads the man- 
uscript and comments: “A good 
marching song has to be simple, 
Mrs. Howe. You can’t have things 
like ‘vintage’ and ‘grapes of wrath’ 
in it.” 


WwW E SMILE. But I think it has 
some point for the hymns we are 
now singing, and for the few we are 
producing. I have been reading 
some of the new hymns—even 
some that have “made” the new 
hymnals of this century—and there 
is a lulling reminiscence of words, 
phrases, even ideas, which through 
the years have become familiar to 
us as “religious.” 

Of the thousands of new words 
that the half century has added to 
our daily vocabulary, how many 
have found place in our hymns? 
Are we not trying, so far as our 
hymns are concerned, to wage the 
ideological struggle of today too 
largely with the thought patterns, 
verbs and nouns of yesterday? Is 
it any wonder that the man who 
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deals with new things during the 
week, or the man who copes with 
modern ideas during the week 
(and both of whom need help and 
orientation from religion) often 
feel that the formal service of wor- 
ship is irrelevant and its language 
other-aged? 

Even certain old and respectable 
words seem to be outside the area 
of the hymn, and one wonders 
why. It has been noted that the 
word “boy,” for example, appears 
only once in The Methodist Hym- 
nal and there refers to Jesus; while 
“girl” appears not at all. Yet think 
of the church’s vital concern for 
boys and girls! 

The vowels too difficult to sing? 
But think what secular song-writers 
are doing with these most realistic 


nouns in our language and thought 
—and what John McCormack did 


LIFE IS... 


with them! One could name a host 
of other words with which the 
minister is constantly concerned 
but which the hymn writers avoid, 
“If it hasn’t been used, it’s out.” 

And yet the quest of the poets is 
for new words to express images 
and ideas, for new and little-used 
rhymes, and for thought-sequences 
that enforce newly- sealined truths 
or re-enforce old ones. Perhaps in 
this difference between the accepted 
pattern for hymns and the pattern 
for poetry lies the reason why so 
few recognized poets ever attempt 
to write hymns. 

Again, this is a plea for our gen- 
eration to write its own hymns and 
to write them in modern idiom 
concerning the great issues that 
face men today and that the Chris- 
tian faith, understood and _prac- 
ticed, can help resolve 


. a battle (Marcus Aurelius); a hollow bubble (E. V. Cooke); an 


empty dream (Robert Browning); 
long tragedy (Isaac Watts); 


a walking shadow (Shakespeare); a 
a jest (John Gay); 


a document to be in- 


terpreted (Amiel); a cup of tea (J. M. Barrie); a dusty corridor, shut! 
at both ends (Roy Campbell); a bumper filled by fate (Thomas Black- 
lock); a smoke that curls (W. E. Henley). 

. a long headache in a noisy street (John Masefield); a fortress 
which neither you nor | know anything about (Napoleon); a flame that 


is always burning itself out (Bernard Shaw); 


(Don Marquis); 
topher Morley); 


like a scrambled egg 


a game of whist between Man and Nature (Chris- 
a wave which arises and which is opposed by the 


descending movement of matter (Henri Bergson). 


—ALBERT VERNEY, in A Line o’ 


Type or Two, Chicago Tribune 
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| PRAY for my people 


ly MY SEMINARY days I heard 
the late John L. Ferguson, then 
pastor of Nashville’s Belmont 
Church, describe how he invited 
members of the congregation to 
share in the pastor’s specific prayers 
for them. Dr. Ferguson simply 
wrote personal notes to these fam- 
ilies or individuals telling them that 
he would be praying for them dur- 
ing his morning devotions and in- 
viting them to share in those mo- 
ments of prayer they 
might be. 

Such an example stirred me to the 
resolution that I would follow this 
example of “prayer-sharing” in my 
own ministry. 

Without announcement or expla- 
nation to my people I began to 
keep my prayer list, to pray specifi- 
cally for individuals, and to invite 
those individuals or families to 
share in those moments of prayer. 

At the bottom of a printed letter 
to the congregation, I write a per- 
sonal word, indicating the specific 
day, sometimes adding a word of 
encouragement to those whom I 


wherever 


know have been carrying some par- 
ticularly hard physical or spiritual 
burden. 

I have also found it to be helpful 
it some tract relating to prayer or 
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By A METHODIST PASTOR 


the Christian life is included. The 
letters are generally mailed three to 
six days in advance of the prayer 
day for the particular individual or 
family. 

Bo experience is that it is better 

) pray for only three individuals 
or families each day. Of course this 
does not include prayers for the 
sick, the mourning, the heavy-laden 
which are a part of the pastor’s day- 
by-day prayers. | make a weekly 
prayer list and leave it in The Book 
of Worship in my study where ordi- 
narily I pursue my morning devo- 
tions. 

I have not consciously tried to 
evolve any pattern of prayer, but 
often this seems to be the way in 
which I pray for these families or 
individuals: first, thanksgiving for 
all the good that I know about them 
and for that which I may not know 
but which God knows; second, for 
whatever may be their needs and 
problems, invoking divine help and 
guidance; and third, praying to find 
how they—and I—might help solve 
their own problems and be better 
people. 

What has been the reaction of the 
people to such letters and invita- 
tions to prayer? Many people have 
expressed their appreciation. Often 
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the comment comes in an off-hand 

sort of manner: “Preacher, we re- 
ceived your letter. Thank you so 
much.” Sometimes, “We just want 
you to know that we'll be praying, 
too.” The fact that many church 
members are awkward and inept in 
spiritual conversation does not nec- 
essarily indicate a shallowness or 
lack of spiritual sincerity. 

Many of the responses have gone 
much farther. Almost every week 
several people ask me to pray for 
individuals dear to them or about 
problems troubling them. A num- 
ber of people have asked for help 
in the mechanics of praying. In sev- 
eral cases families have taken time 
to get together and come by the 
church for prayer. 

Are there any 
Several families have made the 
“prayer-letters” into a means of 
starting family devotions. There are 
individuals who have resumed the 
habit of personal prayers. 

Another result is that it is far eas- 
ier for this pastor to have prayer in 
the homes of his members when he 
makes a pastoral call. Like many 
another pastor I have been troubled 
by that uncertainty of wondering 
whether or not to have prayer, par- 
ticularly when the call seems to 
have been more of a social nature. 
Our prayer-sharing has changed 
that. 

I believe that the prayer letters 
give me additional opportunity for 
counseling. Let it be said that I have 
been always suspicious of those min- 
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visible results? 











isters who seemed overanxious to 
counsel members. But the fact re. 
mains that many people do need 
help. 

These prayers have helped my 
evangelistic task. It has been my 
practice to include constituents or 
“prospects” on the prayer-letter 
mailing list. Why not? Many of 
them attend Sunday school or wor- 
ship services, or send their children 
to Sunday school, or by reason of 
kinship are our reponsibility. 

Surely the final result must be in 
the change wrought in myself. One 
example of this personal change is 
in my attitude toward the people 
of the church. Once I read about a 
minister who loved God but hated 
people: surely that is an impossibil- 
ity and a contradiction of the New 
Testament law of love. 

To some there may seem to be 
elements of the priestly in this 
prayer procedure. Perhaps that is 
not all bad, for I am certain that 
God honors any priestly act which 
draws others closer to him without 
exalting one’s self. 

Every now and then there are 
touches of humor to these personal- 
divine experiences of prayer. Some- 
one will say to me, “Preacher, you 
don’t know how much I needed 
praying for.” Sometimes that is 
more pathos than humor, for it dis- 
closes our deep needs. 

Yet these, have found the 
prayer to be an occasion for crying 
out: “Lord, I believe: help thou 
mine unbelief.” 


too, 
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Education 


The Minister’s Role as Teacher 


By MATTHEW H. GATES 
Pastor, St. John’s Methodist Church, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


W uy DO WE ministers fre- 
quently shy away from our tasks as 
educators? There are several rea- 
sons, including lack of training in 
the seminary, the antiquated idea 
that education and evangelism are 
in competition, and a too-crowded 
schedule. But not one is sufficient 
reason for delegating this task that 
the minister should carry himself. 

After all, what is the responsibil- 
ity of the minister for the education- 
al program of the church? Certain- 
ly it is not to take over as he takes 
over so many other tasks. 

Traditionally, Protestant teaching 
has been in the hands of the lay- 
man. This has been both good and 
bad. It is good in the sense that it 
fulfills the high aims of “the priest- 
hood of all believers.” It is bad in 
the sense that so many laymen are 
ill-prepared to teach. 

The primary function of the min- 
ister as an educator is, therefore, a 
supportive one, dedicated to the end 
that laymen shall be helped to ful- 
fill their function as teachers. 

The minister carries out his role 
in both direct and indirect ways. 

He makes full use of his commis- 
sion on education, interpreting the 
educational task of the church to 
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the members and helping them see 
their responsibilities. He brings the 
church school into the orbit of the 
church, making the church school 
what it should always be, church- 
centered. 

He plans and administers a con- 
tinuous program of teacher recruit- 
ment and training. He never has to 
say, “We desperately need teachers, 
Will you help us out?” 

He works for adequate equip- 
ment and sound financial support 
so that the educational program is 
not limited to the pennies the chil- 
dren bring in their offerings. 

He guides the commission on 
education into offering to _ its 
teachers the best type of curriculum 
material. He interprets materials so 
that they are never thrown out on 
the pretense that they are too difh- 
cult. 

Another indirect method the 
minister uses is calling regular at- 
tention to the educational program 
from the pulpit. An annual service 
of recognition and installation of 
teachers is important for both 
teacher morale and congregational 
support. 

Pastoral calling offers another 
chance for the minister to make an 
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indirect contribution. He helps de- 
velop for the church school the 
sense of expectation and readiness 
to learn that it is a part of their 
every-day schooling. 

He interprets for parents and 
children, explaining what the 
church school is trying to accom- 
plish and enlisting their support in 
use of materials in the home. 

That brings us to the minister’s 
direct responsibilities. First of all, 
there is the training of teachers. For 
the quality of teaching can never 
be better than the quality of 
teachers, and the best materials in 
the hands of teachers who do not 
know how to use them are almost 
worthless. With a little effort our 
teachers can be guided into effec- 
tiveness. But in most instances the 
minister will have to do the direct 
guiding. Thus it may be that he will 
have to teach his own teacher’s 
training class as well as recruit it. I 
think of three ways in which he can 
offer his leadership. 

1. He can visit in the class room 
to observe and then help the teacher 
to evaluate her work. In this way he 
can often place in her hands helpful 
books and suggestions that will en- 
courage her to experiment with new 
methods and get response. 

2. He can teach the more formal 
type of training class, which might 
very well grow out of this awak- 
ened desire to learn. The teacher 
will need some understanding of 
the interests of the age groups with 
which she is working and the lim- 
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itations and possibilities of indj. 
vidual differences. She will need 
specific help on lesson planning, 

Ample guidance along these lines 
is often given in the teacher's 
guides, if we can but help her to 
establish mental habits that will 
help to utilize these suggestions and 
guides. All this takes time, but to- 
day the minister of the smallest 
church has the aid of a very practi- 
cal and helpful tool in the form of 
the leadership audio-visual kit of 
the National Council of Churches, 

3. The minister can encourage 
and plan for a more creative use of 
the monthly teacher’s meetings, 
making them actual clinics for diag- 
nosing problems and seeking rem- 
edies. Too often we waste this val- 
uable time through an over-concern 
with details that properly belong to 
the commission on education. 

4. He can encourage, and, if nec- 
essary, take a carload of his teachers 
to community and district leader- 
ship schools. The churches that are 
consistently represented at beyond- 
the-local-church functions are those 
churches where the minister has 
made this direct effort. 

No minister can probably do all 
these things at once. But, given an 
interest and concern, he can do 
much toward making the church 
educationally sound. Together, with 
a fellowship of trained people, he 
can, through his church school, de- 
velop persons who have the inward 
reach of the heart to God and the 
outreach to their fellow men. 
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Pastoral Care 


Counselor 
at Work 


The patient in this interview 
is a person in conflict with 
his own concept of himself. 
Comments of experienced 
counselors follow those of 
the pastor making the call. 


I DID NOT wish to take the 
initiative in the interview. P is full 
of initiative, and therefore any in- 
itiative on my part would serve as a 
stop-gap, the interview dying in its 
beginning. At this stage P is con- 
stantly active. In this first interview 
it is clear that I must be passive. P 
has a lot on his chest that he has 
never got off. 

I first met P in the psychiatric 
ward of a hospital. The room was 
clean and orderly. P is neat in ap- 
pearance; he has a pocket comb 
which periodically he runs through 
his hair. His posture is tense, his 
gestures nervous, and he is excited 
in speech. His facial expressions are 
taut, relieved occasionally by a 
pleasant smile. 

P. Are you a minister? Are you 
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here in the course the theological 
students take each summer? 

Pastor. Yes, | am. 

P. There was a minister in the 
course here a year or so ago who 
was from Attleboro. We became 
well acquainted. I have intended to 
get up to see him, but just haven’. 

Pastor. 1 hope you may be able 
to go see him sometime. 

P. I am not in here for long— 
due to be out in a few weeks, | 
hope—that is if all goes well. | 
have been taking electric shock 
treatments, and they seem to be 
helping. 

Pastor. 1 am glad you are making 
progress. 

P. I am a machine designer; 
graduated from Tech in mechani- 
cal engineering. I'll be out of here 
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soon and back at Scold’s on my job. 
I have several men with me there. 

Pastor. So you work at Scold’s. 

P. That’s right, and my job there 
is open for me when I get out of 
here. I’ve always been interested, 
too, in motorcycles; I have be- 
longed to various motorcycle clubs. 
I went out to Michigan several 
years ago by motorcycle with a side- 
car. Mother went with me; she rode 
in the side-car. We did well out 
there. I liked it very much. Got 
involved in chess. They had their 
chess congresses out there on a 
state level. I played in several of 
them. Did well too. 

Pastor. You played chess? I 
know the game must have meant a 
lot to you. 

P. Yes, in a way, but one can get 
too caught up in such. Perhaps I 
went in too much for it. 

Pastor. Well, perhaps one can— 
as you say. 

P. After I came to the hospital, 
my wife divorced me. It seems she 
was ashamed of me because I had 
come here. She had no legal 
grounds, but I did not stand in her 
way. If that is what she wanted, it 
was not for me to keep her from 
it. It was hard, though. I had done 
all I could for her and her mother. 
I had done a great deal for them 
both. That was when I was well. 
Then I got sick and came to this 
hospital. They were ashamed of 
me; they turned their backs on me; 
then the divorce. 

A person can’t help getting sick 
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at times, can he? It is then he 
needs help. When I needed them, 
they did not help me. It’s been 
hard. The world cannot go along 
that way. People have to stand by 
one another and back one another 
up. 

My wife’s mother is an English 
school teacher; that is, she was be- 
fore coming to this country. You 
know how the English are: have 
to have their own way; feel that 
they are head of everything. She's 
that way. There has to be give and 
take in life if people are to get on 
together; there has to be some flex- 
ibility. There are some people, 
however, who are dead set on hav- 
ing things their own way. It’s too 
bad people cannot be otherwise. 

Pastor. I can see that you have 
had trouble and worry. I want you 
to know that I am _ concerned. 
Mutual helpfulness, as you say, is 
the law of life. We have to live by 
it if we are to have any “peace of 
mind.” 

P.1 do not hold anything against 
them; moreover, the children are 
doing all right. I am doing every- 
thing for them that I can. They 
mean a lot to me. My sister told me 
I should not give my wife a divorce, 
that she had no legal ground for 
it and that I should not consent to 
it. I could not see it my sister’s way. 

Pastor. We are called upon to 
go through a lot in this life, aren't 
we? 

P. We are indeed! It is too bad 
we cannot all be reasonable and do 
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the right thing. It’s been good of 
you to listen. I have to be going 
now; I'll see you later. 

Pastor. Yes, later. It’s good to 
have met you; I look forward to 


talking to you again. Goodbye. 


1. Analysis—P is wandering off 
in many directions. One suspects 
there is no central core of conscious 
meaning within him upon which 
his life can rest. That at his age he 
is enthusiastic about motorcycles 
suggests a certain infantilism. P 
seems to be fleeing from the con- 
frontation of inner reality and at- 
tempting refuge in activities. The 
English mother-in-law and the di- 
vorce are complicating rather than 
causative factors. It is hoped that 
from this interview P may have got 
some inkling of his need for a per- 
sonal religious orientation. 

2. Criticism—I could have drawn 
out P more than I did by a few 
directing questions gently put. I 
feared to, lest it break the rapid 
flow of P’s conversation. 

3. Opportunity—P is doing odd 
jobs in his ward: making beds and 
washing windows. He likes this 
and is being helped by occupational 
therapy. If P could discover for 
himself the inner core of religion 
and make that inner core his own, 
it would help him greatly. P re- 
sponds to sympathetic listening. It 
should be used again in relationship 
to him. 
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THE PATIENT is a person in 
conflict. The specific nature of this 
conflict is concerning his own self- 
concept. He is immature, much as a 
little child is, in that he is utterly 
dependent upon his mother’s judg- 
ment as to whether he is “good” 
and “valid.” But he is 45 years old 
by the calendar, and life demands 
that he know his mind, have con- 
fidence in his own judgments. 

This inner state of impassé is out- 
wardly manifested in compulsive 
behavior, his gestures and speech 
being excited, and his facial expres- 
sion taut. He smiled, but it was 
more nearly a “snile,” which is 
brought about by a sneer, slightly 
relaxed. 

This brief description of the pa- 
tient’s attitude and behavior is full 
of symptoms w hich indicate that he 
is a very “sick” person. 

Hans Selye, who is a student of 
organic as well as emotional path- 
ology, emphasizes that every symp- 
tom of illness is an instance of the 
organism’s “wise” attempt to bring 
about or to re-establish an inte- 
grated and a meaningful wholeness 
(health). We note a few: 

1. The patient was eager to es- 
tablish a friendship with the visit- 
ing minister. 

2. He places a premium upon the 
prospect of being free to be an in- 
dividual. 

3. He has feelings of appreciation 
for shock treatments even though 
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they are a source of dread for most 
patients. 

4. He makes a bid for friendship 
with the person whose distinction is 
that of being a minister, but he 
counter-balances this with a promis- 
ing implication of self-definition 
and self-appreciation. 

5. “I am interested!” Yes, it was 
a regressive type of “interest,” but 
to be interested is the essence of mo- 
tivation, and this is the central con- 
cern in the rehabilitation of an im- 
mature or regressed patient. 

The counselor had succeeded in 
establishing most commendable 
rapport. The test of good rapport 
is that ultimately the patient has 
courage to look at some negative 
aspects about himself and not mere- 
ly to whistle in the dark to keep up 
his courage. 

For instance, when the counselor 
supports the patient in his enthusi- 
asm, he comes back with the sober- 
ing insight that “one can get too 
caught up in such.” This is evidence 
of a healthy alertness for balance. 

Psychotherapy consists of enter- 
ing into a relationship with a person 
who is incapable of being a distinc- 
tive member on a peer-relationship 
and to envelop him with faith in 
his distinctive destiny which is sug- 
gested by the faint and often con- 
fusing overtones of the organism’s 
prayer for discovering and for real- 
izing his Creator’s need for him to 
become co-creative with God. 

This assumption is however in di- 
rect contrast to that held by the 
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pastor-counselor, for he says, “One 

suspects there is no central core of 

conscious meaning in him upon 
which his life can rest.” The pastor 
is not sensitive to the sacred core of 
this patient’s personality; that is, his 
need for a sense of selfhood, for he 
says, “J hope you may .../ am glad 
you are.../ know the game must 
have meant a lot to you... .” 

From my standpoint this is psy. 
chotherapy in reverse in that it re 
duces the counselor’s role to that of 
manipulating a robot. Even so, this 
interview was decidely effective and 
the pastor is doing a commendable 
job at self-analysis. 

—Daviv D. Ertzen, Professor of 
Psychotherapy and _ Religion, 
Southern California School of 
Theology 


IN AN interpersonal situation 
we tend to respond spontaneously 
on the basis of our own needs and 
concerns. These show up when we 
reflect upon our responses, and we 
can learn much about ourselves 
through this kind of analysis. 

In this interview, the patient’s re- 
lationship to the previous pastor 
was cut off. If the pastor had re 
sponded, “You felt very close to 
him,” the patient might have gone 
on to disclose his religious orienta- 
tion and might have been led to 
clarify his relation to this one. 
When squelched, he turned to a 
general topic. 

In the speech containing the ref 
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erence to motorcycles it is hard to 
know what response to make. This 
seems to be mostly verbal sparring 
with little self-disclosure, as though 
he were testing the pastor. Since in- 
terpersonal relations are always sig- 
nificant, the pastor might have 
picked up the reference to the pa- 
tient’s mother to see if that string 
might have been attached to some- 
thing rather than the safe topic of 
chess. 

When the patient reflected that 
he went in too much for chess, this 
might have been picked up and 
drawn out by an encouraging re- 
sponse. Again his feelings were 
squelched. 

In the long speech about his wife 
and the divorce, the crucial element 
seems to be the patient’s feeling that 
he had been rejected and let down. 
The pastor did not help him articu- 
late his feeling but gave him a little 
sermon. This diverted the patient, 
but his feelings were so strong at 
this point that he came back to the 
topic from another direction by re- 
vealing he could not fight back. 
This, too, was squelched by a pious 
generalization. So the patient ap- 
pears to have despaired of com- 
municating and to have called the 
whole thing off. 

In his analysis of the situation, the 
pastor reveals certain personal char- 
acteristics which help to understand 
the failure in communication. 

First, he is more interested 
passing judgment upon activity 
than he is in discovering what ac- 
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tivity means to the persons involved, 
and he makes his judgment from a 
particular cultural position. Why is 
an enthusiasm about motorcycles 
more infantile than collecting first 
editions of Shakespeare, for ex- 
ample. 

Second, he seems to have a bias 
against activism and toward quiet- 
ism or intellectualism. He fails to 
see that one can run away from 
reality just as effectively in daily de- 
votions as he can by riding motor- 
cycles or playing chess. In fact, he 
assumes without more evidence 
than this plus apparent physical ten- 
sion that the patient is activistic. 

Third, he came to the interview 
with some preconceptions which he 
is ready to apply too quickly and 
too indiscriminately. What does it 
mean to say that the patient’s “ac- 
tivism has exceeded his inner re- 
sources” and that he has “a need 
for a personal religious orienta- 
tion”? 

If inner resources could be de- 
fined as a sense of security in rela- 
tion to others and an understanding 
of human need, and if a personal re- 
ligious orientation could be defined 
as a relationship of love to God and 
neighbor in which one sees oneself 
as a forgiven sinner and an accepted 
child of God who is securely loved, 
the pastor’s concern for these might 
be an unconscious disclosure of his 
own problem. 

—Paut B. Maves, Professor of Reli 
gious Education, Drew T heologi- 
cal Seminary 
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Apostle of the North 


By FRANK BAKER 


V V HEN JAMES EVANS jour- 
neyed from old England to Can- 
ada’s icy north, it constituted the 
largest and loneliest mission field 
in the world. Within a generation 
of his arrival the majority of the 
Indians were both Christian and 
literate. 

It was an amazing transforma- 
tion, brought about under God by 
an amazing man. Yet the name of 
James Evans does not appear in 
that literary shrine of Britain’s 
honored dead, the Dictionary of 
National Biography. Perhaps it is 
poetic justice that a year ago his 
ashes were flown out from Eng- 
land, where he died in tragic cir- 
cumstances in 1846, back to Nor- 
way House, Manitoba, the center 
of his greatest work. 

Last autumn one of the inquiries 
coming to me as secretary of the 
International Methodist Historical 
Society was about Evans and the 
place of his burial. Information, and 
if possible a photograph, was re- 
quested in connection with the 
opening of a new million-dollar 
school for the Indians at Norway 
House. 
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I was able to write back to Man. 
itoba offering, not a photograph of 
the place w fone Evans lay, but the 
remains of the pioneer himself! 
After many difficulties and delays, 
his ashes were sealed inside a pitch. 
pine casket made from a door panel 
facing the rostrum in his old chapel, 
and were dispatched by air to the 
care of the descendants of his be 
loved Indians. 

Evans was born in Kingston-up- 
on-Hull, the greatest fishing port in 
Yorkshire, England, on Jan. 18, 
1801, while John Adams was still 
the second President of the United 
States. Young Jimmy’s father was a 
Baltic skipper, and the lad obvious- 
ly had pioneering blood in his 
veins. He submitted to some years 
of schooling, and was then appren- 
ticed to a Wesleyan grocer at Hull, 

In 1814, Dr. Thomas Coke died 
en route to the East and was buried 
at sea. The event captured the 
imagination of Methodism, which 
was gradually fired with the good 
doctor’s own missionary enthusi- 
asm. Wherever the great Wesleyan 
preachers went, they stressed the 
needs and the opportunities of 
overseas missions. Most of them 
came occasionally or frequently to 
Waltham Street, Hull. 

A young grocer’s apprentice lis 
tened to them eagerly. The one 
who impressed him most, apparent- 
ly, was the colorful and forceful 
Irishman, Gideon Ouseley. When, 
at last, conversion came to young 
James Evans in that same Hull 
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Chapel, he could not long be de- 
tained in his native town, nor even 
in his native country. 

The pull of the unknown was 
strong upon James Evans. His par- 
ents had emigrated to Quebec. 
Soon he also set sail for the New 
World, his heart filled with a long- 
ing to serve his Master. 

He proved to have a real lin- 
guistic gift, and speedily developed 
a flair for reducing Indian lan- 
guages to their basic essentials. So 
successful was he both in educa- 
tion and in evangelism that he was 
soon earmarked for the ministry, 
and set aside by the conference for 
Indian mission work. 


. 


In 1834 he was sent to the St. 
Clair Mission, now the city of 
Sarnia. The reports sent by Evans 
and the friendly Hudson’s Bay 
Company factors whom he met re- 
vealed a strange situation. The 
Indians in the north were drifting 
south in pursuit of a strange new 
religion of which they had heard, 
whose Great Spirit counted all men 
as important, even red men, and 
who had himself come to the world 
to offer them new life. 

The company was faced with 
dwindling supplies of both furs and 
labor for transporting them to the 
sea. Here was a case where busi- 


ness could happily link hands with 


Author Baker (at right) receives ]. E. Evans’ ashes for dispatch to Canada 
from Rev. W. Watts (center), while the funeral director looks on. 
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religion. The reports having been 
digested, the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany invited the Wesleyan Meth- 
odist Missionary Society to send 
missionaries to their territory, and 
offered to underwrite the expenses. 
The challenge was accepted, and 
Evans was the obvious choice to 
lead the new venture with three 
young men from England as his 
colleagues. 

Evans soon found problems suf- 
ficient to task even his consecrated 
ingenuity to the limit. He tried to 
improve the general living condi- 
tions of his scattered flock. With 
some difficulty he encouraged the 
braves to assist their squaws in the 
arduous labor of cutting and carry- 
ing timber. He manufactured soap, 
and—more impressive _ still—per- 
suaded them to use it. 

Canoe or dog sled was the only 
means of reaching all but the few 
families who had settled near Nor- 
way House, on land chosen and laid 
out by Evans. For his winter jour- 
neys he crossed dogs with wolves. 
No one could match them for speed 
and endurance, but they were dan- 
gerous beasts to handle. For the 
summer he manufactured a tin 
canoe, which so reflected the sun’s 
rays for miles that the Indians 
named it The Island of Light. 

It was quite obvious, however, 
that in this huge area so sparsely 
populated by unlearned wanderers, 
evangelization by personal contact 
alone must proceed very, very slow- 


ly. If only they could read!" 
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But Evans knew at firsthand the 
difficulties of teaching the settled 
Indians, and did not expect much 
from contacts lasting a few days 
at the most, either by their camp- 
fires or at Norway House. Was it 
only a dream that there might be 
some “royal road to learning” 
whereby they could be taught to 
read during those few days? 

It sounded crazy, impossible. 
But there was a royal road. James 
Evans threw overboard the alpha- 
bet and invented syllabic characters. 

In the course of his linguistic 
studies Evans had discovered that 
the basic consonants of the Cree 
language were nine. To these he 
assigned nine geometrical figures, 
which were oriented in four dif- 
ferent positions to denote the four 
basic vowel sounds. He wrote his 
characters on the ground with a 
stick and was thrilled to hear the 
Indian braves reading within a few 
hours—in fact, in a single day. 

The next problem was how to 
spread this knowledge abroad by 
supplying literature in the new 
script. Evans must have books. But 
he must make them without type, 
without ink, without a press, with- 
out even sufficient paper. 

So he carved his own type- 
moulds with a_ penknife, and 
melted the linings of the company’s 
tea-chests for type-metal. He 
scraped the chimney-backs and 
added fish oil to make ink. With a 
fur-baling press he imprinted his 
new syllabic characters onto pages 
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of birch bark stripped from the 
forest. Henceforth, when the 
Indians returned from their period- 
ic visits with furs to Norway 
House, they carried with them a 
few pages of birch bark covered 
with peculiar geometrical signs, 
and wrapped in a deerskin folder. 
News of the talking birch bark 
spread rapidly. Hundreds came to 
learn its simplest secret. 

So well did Evans succeed with 
his mission among the Indians that 
he found himself in trouble with 
the company’s governor. A little re- 
ligion was well enough, but you 
could have too much of a good 
thing! 

Teaching Indians to read was 
one thing, but encouraging Sunday 
observance was another. It was (as 
Governor Simpson saw it) under- 
mining a basic economic necessity. 
During the few weeks when the 
rivers were free from ice, it was 
essential that the Indian voyagers 
should work seven days a week, or 
the furs might not reach the port 
in time. This meant a year’s delay. 
A demonstration by some Christian 
Indians, who worked only six days 
each week yet arrived earlier and 
fresher than their fellows, proved 
Evans’ point, but only sharpened 
the enmity that mounted against 
him. 

He became a marked man. Soon 
white men and red men alike knew 
that it was profitable to recount 
tittle-tattle about him and even to 
invent damaging stories. Eventually 
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Evans was recalled to England 
under charges. 

A careful investigation proved 
that the charges were malicious and 
unfounded. Evans was completely 
cleared. His health was so broken, 
however, that it was as yet impos- 
sible for him to return to his be- 
loved Indians. Instead, he toured 
the English countryside, firing 
other English Methodists with his 
own enthusiasm for this great mis- 
sionary venture. 

The last such occasion was at a 
missionary anniversary in Keelby, 
Lincolnshire, on Nov. 23, 1846. 
After the meeting he collapsed and 
died. He was carried back to Hull 
by steamer, and on Nov. 25 he was 
buried in the vaults of the Waltham 
Street Chapel. 

The valor, the devotion, and the 
dedicated ingenuity of James Evans 
have been of tremendous influence 
in opening a new chapter in the 
story of missionary venture and 
educational progress, not only 
among North American Indians, 
but among many others. 

Yet it was of his eagerly antici- 
pated return to the Crees of Can- 
ada that he was thinking up to the 
moment of his untimely death at 
the age of 45. That reunion seemed 
to have been defeated for ever. It 
is good to know that it was only 
deferred, and that after a century’s 
exile in the land of his birth, one 
of our greatest apostles has at last 
returned “home” to the land of his 
adoption. 
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Church Administration 


By J. HUGH CUMMINGS 


Pastor, First Methodist Church, 
Williamstown, W. Va. 


Tuer ARE MANY ways to 
publicize the work of the church. 
The problem is to know the media 
and how to use them effectively. 


1. WELL-KEPT PROPERTY. Its building 
and ground constantly advertise the 
church, either favorably or unfavor- 
ably. If they are well kept, it is a 
positive form of publicity. But 
people will not expect much from 
its spiritual ministry if the church 
property is untidy. 

Buildings, including the min- 
ister’s residence, need not be 
expensive, but only well-kept ones 
that can be attractive. Floodlights 
high-light a church in an attractive 
and positive manner. 


2. BULLETIN BOARDS. Neat and up- 
to-the-minute bulletin boards both 
outside and inside the church are 
useful publicity media. Announce- 
ments or messages should be simple 
and brief. Crowded subject matter 
loses its effectiveness. 

Use attractive picture posters. 
Change the outside bulletin board 
at least once a week. Change the 
inside bulletin board as needed. 
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14 Ways to Publicize Your Church 









Outside bulletin boards should 
show the name of the church, the 
name of the pastor, and times of 
services, sermon subjects, and pro- 
vocative sentences. 

Indoor bulletin boards can be 
used for announcements and notices 
of church meetings, promotional 
posters, and posters with inspira- 
tional pictures and messages. 

Churches, both individually and 
on a community basis, are utilizing 
to good advantage roadside bulletin 
boards or signs. Some are perma- 
nent church-owned signs and some 
are rented billboards. 

Display cards for hotels, depots, 
street cars, and buses may also be 
used on a co-operative basis with 
other churches. 


3. THE WEEKLY BULLETIN. While one 
function of the weekly church bul- 
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letin is to provide an order of wor- 
ship, it also has publicity value for 
announcements of church events. 
This generally makes announce- 
ments unnecessary during the serv- 
ice. Here again neatness is essential. 

Printed bulletins with pictures 
and Christian messages can be ob- 
tained from denominational pub- 
lishing companies. A more per- 
sonalized bulletin might show a 
picture of the church on the cover 
and a list of officials or stated meet- 
ings on the back page. 


4, CHURCH NEWSPAPER. The church 
newspaper, published weekly, bi- 
weekly, or monthly, is another ef- 
fective means of publicity. This is 
especially true in cities where 


secular newspapers do not give 


thorough church news coverage. 
Even in small communities the 
church paper has value. Newspapers 
can be expected to give news cover- 
age but not publicity. Roland E. 
Wolseley shows the need for such 
achurch paper by making a distinc- 
tion between news and publicity. 

“We can see how this distinction 
applies to the parish paper. A local 
church might reasonably expect a 
neighborhood paper to print an 
advance story on the annual maple 
sugar dinner of the Men’s Club, 
but it should not expect it to print 
the story every week for four weeks 
before the affair. But the parish 
paper can be used for such persua- 
sive and repetitious material.” (The 
Pastor, Oct. 1951, p. 21). 
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5. YEARBOOK. It may be called an an- 
nual calendar, directory, or yearly 
report. Such a book often contains: 
(1) brief account of the past year’s 
activities (it might even contain a 
brief history of the church), (2) the 
organizational set-up of the church, 
listing board and committee mem- 
bers and organization officers, (3) 
a brief report from these committees 
and organizations, (4) a report 
from the pastor on his ministerial 
acts during the past year, (5) a 
statement of the plans for the new 
church year, and (6) a calendar of 
events to occur during the new 
year. If possible, a directory of the 
membership should be included— 
listing all members and their ad- 
dresses. 


6. LETTERS. Letters have been used 
effectively in promotion and public- 
ity in two ways: for general invita- 
tions and appeals, such as attend- 
ance-campaign letters and building- 
fund letters, and to create friendli- 
ness. These letters might include 
such things as congratulations, ex- 
pressions of appreciation, and con- 
dolences. 


7. COMMERCIAL NEWSPAPERS. News 
should be given editors in as 
usable a condition as possible. It 
should be a news story, not a 
sermon. It should be factual and 
answer the traditional journalistic 
queries: why? who? what? when? 
and where? It should be sent in as 
early as possible after the event, 
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and while it is still news. It should 
be exclusive to the newspaper to 
which it is sent. 

Many churches have found that 
paid advertising is profitable. Such 
advertising should be continuous 
rather than spasmodic. Except 
where there is a special campaign 
involved when large ads may be 
used, it is best to run a small ad 
regularly throughout the year in- 
stead of a few large ones occasion- 
ally. 


8. TELEPHONE. This is the easiest 
method of reaching people in a per- 
sonal way for an immediate re- 
sponse. Some churches have plans 
for reaching the entire church mem- 
bership quickly by telephone. The 
pastor calls selected unit leaders, 
who in turn call a list of members 
for whom they are responsible. 


9. MOVIES, SLIDES, AND FILM STRIPS. 
These visual aids, usually con- 
sidered for church use as education, 
can have promotional values. Movie 
trailers, usually of an interdenomi- 
national nature, are available and 
many movie theaters are willing to 
use such trailers. 


10. CHIMES AND BELLS. The sound of 
chimes and bells has influenced 
many people to attend the services 
of a church. A survey at the Chi- 
cago Temple showed that 26 per 
cent of the worshipers had come 
because they heard the chimes play- 
ing before the service. 
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11. LITERATURE RACK. Such a rack in 
the church vestibule may contain 
an assortment of booklets and 
pamphlets. The literature may be 
free, or a small charge may be made, 


12. RADIO AND TELEVISION. The ra- 
dio is more accessible to the local 
church than television, with many 
such local stations providing daily 
“morning devotion” programs and 
broadcasts of the Sunday worship 
service. Those experienced in reli- 
gious radio broadcasting indicate 
that separate radio programs are 
more effective than broadcasting the 
Sunday service weekly from the 
sanctuary. 


13. BROCHURES AND LEAFLETS. It is 
especially valuable for the church 
to have a folder for newcomers in 
the community. This may contain 
a brief statement about the church, 
its program, and _ schedule of 
meetings. Such a folder may be 
prepared in co-operation with other 
denominations and __ distributed 
through the Welcome Wagon 
service. 


14. FRIENDLY ATMOSPHERE. Probably 
more valuable than all media i 
friendliness in the church. When 
such an atmosphere of quiet friend- 
liness prevails, it not only makes 
the church satisfying to the mem- 
bers, but also attractive to outsiders 
as well. And, best of all, a friendly 
atmosphere is something that can 
be cultivated. 
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World Parish 


Christianity and Civilization 


By JEAN DANIELOU 


Eminent French theologian and editor of Etudes 


Reprinted from The Commonweal (Aug. 31, 1956) 


CurisTIAN CIVILIZATION 
isan ambiguous entity. The term is 
susceptible to many interpretations, 
but it is not only a question of 
words. The ambiguity is in the 
thing itself, because Christian civi- 
lization exists within the boundaries 
of two worlds: on the one hand, 
that of the Church and its super- 
natural mission; on the other, that 
of the Earthly City and its properly 
human objectives. 

Christian civilization therefore 
implies an essentially transitory 
world, one that is no longer that of 
earthly cities with their heroes and 
their gods—and it is not yet that 
of the Heavenly City, the inhabit- 
ants of which are the saints of 
whom Christ is the head. And its 
belonging to the two cities gives 
Christian existence its ambiguous 
character. 

But there is another order of prob- 
lems and another sort of ambiguity. 
They stem from the too frequent 
practice of identifying as Christian 
civilization a particular form of 
Christian civilization, and hence of 
binding Christianity to any specific 
type of civilization. That is the most 
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acute element in the present crisis. 

It is no longer a question of the 
ambiguity between the essence of 
Christianity and Christian civiliza- 
tion; nor is it a matter here of the 
Christian and non-Christian ele- 
ments in the civilization which his- 
torically has been called Christian; 
it is rather a question of Christian 
civilization and various civilizations. 

For if we speak of Christian civi- 
lization in the sense of certain values 
or certain essential claims of Chris- 
tianity, it is still true that these val- 
ues can find expression in various 
types of civilizations. Yet the temp- 
tation here is always to identify as 
Christian civilization the form of 
Christian civilization to which one 
is accustomed—and to believe that 
Christian civilization itself is in 
peril when one of its forms is in its 
death throes. 

And that is one way of describing 
the present crisis, the crisis of yes- 
terday’s Christian civilization and 
the danger there would be in iden- 
tifying it with Christian civilization 
as such. 

This is not today’s problem. 
When bourgeois civilization first 
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appeared, many Christians then— 
there are still some of them who 
do now—regarded it as a threat to 
that medieval civilization which 
they held to be identical with Chris- 
tian civilization. The merit of the 
great apostles of the 16th century 
was to realize that the Church 
should not be bound to the Middle 
Ages, and that bourgeois civiliza- 
tion had to be evangelized.... 

Today we are once more at a 
crisis of civilization. It is difficult to 
define it exactly, but it presents cer- 
tain traits: technical expansion, the 
primacy of problems of organiza- 
tion over problems of growth, the 
gradual substitution of co-operation 
for straight wages and of service for 
profit. In many respects this civiliza- 
tion meets certain demands of the 
Christian conscience which the mer- 
cantile civilization did not. In other 
ways it contains even greater dan- 
gers. 

A specific civilization is inevita- 
bly a modus vivendi which is al- 
ways temporary and always am- 
biguous. But the danger here would 
be to attempt to identify Christian- 
ity with bourgeois civilization, as 
had been attempted with medieval 
civilization. Our task today is to 
make this new world conformable 
to the exigencies of Christianity— 
but without illusions, for this form 
of civilization is weighted down 
with dangers. Yet we do not turn 
from it, since the mercantile civili- 
zation which preceded it involved 
quite as many dangers. 
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An analogous problem is posed 
by the identification of Christian 
with Western civilization. One of 
the key happenings in the present- 
day world, doubtless the one that 
stands out above all others, is the 
arriving at economic tutelage of the 


West. ... 


Tuat confronts Christianity 
with a tremendous problem. We 
are rudely aware that up to now 
only Western civilization has been 
evangelized. Of course, there are 
Christians in all parts of the world. 
But Christianity in fact coincides 
with the sphere of influence of the 
Occident. It has spread with coloni- 
zation. Hence, whatever there is in 
Christianity that is linked with co- 
lonialism is affected by the crisis 
confronting colonial regions today. 
Inversely, at the moment the coloni- 
al peoples are liberating themselves 
from the West, we perceive that 
Christianity has not taken root in 
their culture, that it has not become 
a part of their patrimony. 

It is impossible to narrate the his- 
tory of the West without speaking 
of such figures as Augustine, Basil, 
Dante and Shakespeare. But it is 
possible to unfold the whole history 
of Indian philosophy or of Chinese 
literature without coming upon a 
single Christian name. 

Therefore, to any historian who 
examines things from _ without, 
Christianity can well appear to be 
the religion of the West. But that is 
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untrue in every way. It is, first of 
all, false historically. For we must 
not forget that Christianity was 
born in a Semitic world and that its 
first and most serious crisis—which 
most resembles the present crisis— 
was the one it faced in passing from 
the Semitic world to the Graeco- 
Roman world (this is evidenced by 
the dramatic climate of the Epistles 
of Saint Paul).... 

It is also untrue theologically to 
characterize Christianity as the reli- 
gion of the West. C hristi: inity is not 
simply one of many religions, that is 
to say, the particular way in which 
a civilization such as ours represents 
God to itself and sets forth the ave- 
nues of approaching him. On this 
basis our religion, the religion of the 
Mediterranean West, would be the 


ancient paganism of Sophocles and 
Vergil to which we readily return 
when Christi: unity is abandoned. 
But Christianity is an historical 
reality which interests men of every 


And the only difference 
between us of the West and the 
pagans of the Far East or Africa is 
that we have been confronted with 
this reality earlier than they have, 
and that a certain number of us 
have believed in it. 

Hence it is that in our time the 
Christianization of the non-Western 
peoples is posed so acutely. What 
makes this such a challenge to us is 
that the native Christians who 
could best accomplish this task 
comprise such tiny minorities. And, 
besides, the difficulties are immense. 


religion. 
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When we consider that it took 13 
centuries to Christianize the Graeco- 
Latin world and acknowledge the 
infinitely delicate problems involved 
simply in transmitting revelation 
from one linguistic medium to an- 
other, ,we can see that these are 
tasks requiring centuries to com- 
plete. 

But it remains true that this af- 
firmation of the freedom of Chris- 
tianity from identification with any 
specific civilization conveys the 
very essence of its catholicity. In- 
sofar as civilizations are creatures 
like all others, they stand in need of 
being redeemed and transfigured. 

They comprise the various coun- 
tenances of the humanity created 
in the image and likeness of God. 
And the liturgy will be perfected 
only when the Blessed Trinity is 
praised in every human tongue. In 
its refraction through the prism of 
the various human cultures the 
unique message of the Gospels 
manifests many aspects. And it is 
possible that, for the manifestation 
of Christ in his fullness, a theology, 

liturgy, a mystique that is all- 
embracing would require this mani- 
festation to be made by every cul- 
ture. 

The false identification of Chris- 
tianity with the West also points to 
the need for evangelization. 1 have 
said that this is not Christian civili- 
zation. In order that Christianity 
be rooted in a people, it is not 
enough for institutions of the 
Church to be set up among them; 
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Christianity must also be integrated 
into the national life; it must not 
appear as an importation. 

The services which a Vietnamese, 
Arab, or African Christian per- 
forms for his country are the surest 
guarantee of the continued presence 
of Christianity in Vietnam, Syria 
and the Cameroons. And that is 
how we Christians, if we place the 
interests of the Kingdom of God 
above all else, will become capable 
of understanding all things. If the 
Christians of Africa fail to take re- 
sponsibility for the interests of their 
country, liberation, which is inevita- 
ble, will be hostile to the Church. 


V V HEN we declare that Chris- 


tianity is not bound to Western 
civilization, we must not forget 
three things. The first is that in its 
20 centuries Christianity borrowed 
the formulas of its dogmas and the 
forms of its liturgy in such a way 
that it would be impossible to know 
Christianity without knowing its 
Western expression. To reject such 
riches would reflect an absurd 
xenophobia. It will always be neces- 
sary to know Latin in order to go 
back to the sources of Christianity. 
But this movement must never be 
unilateral; we must also learn to 
receive and not only to give. 

The second point to remember 
is that in what we call Western 
Christian civilization there are ele- 
ments which are specifically West- 
ern, but there are other elements 
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which are simply human and 
which, although attained in the 
Occident, are for all mankind, 
There are diverse civilizations, but 
there is also a functioning unity in 
the spirit and nature of man. 

There are certain metaphysical 
truths acquired only in the light of 
revelation. There is a certain sense 
of the dignity of man that we have 
acquired only because man has been 
redeemed by the blood of Christ, 
There is a certain spiritual freedom 
which we have understood only in 
the light of an eternal vocation. 
These values are what might be 
said to constitute Christian civiliza- 
tion in a pure state. And they de- 
serve to be defended. 

Finally, it remains to be deter- 
mined whether the question I have 
posed is not really a false question, 
one already outmoded by events. 
In his history of civilizations, Toyn- 
bee shows that of the 25 civiliza- 
tions man has known, more than 
half have already disappeared— 
among them the Sumerian, Hittite, 
Aegean, Etruscan, Aztec and Inca. 

The question, then, is whether 
Oriental civilization may not be 
passé, if we are not already proceed- 
ing toward the unification of the 
world by technical civilization. 
Surely if we take a young Chinese, 
a young native of India, a young 
Arab, their one desire is to acquire 
the technical civilization of the 
West in order to raise their coun- 
tries to the level of the Western 
countries. 
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In other words, is not the man 
whom we encounter everywhere in 
the world the man of a technical 
civilization? This technical civiliza- 
tion in the form imparted to it by 
Marxism is in the process of con- 
quering a large part of the world. 
But we have not yet found the 
means of making it enter into 
Christianity. We have not yet Chris- 
tianized technical civilization at 
home. How, then, can we Christian- 
ize it for others? 

But it is here that the universal 
significance of the experience of the 
West regains its value and that our 
task becomes plain. For if we en- 
counter the Marxist West through- 
out the surface of the globe, it also 
means that response which the 
Christian West makes in order to 
oppose it can benefit all humanity. 

Christian civilization is our 
drama, that of our remorse and our 
responsibilities. Remorse because 
Christianity has not accomplished 
all that men have had the right to 


expect of it, because of the failures 
of Christians. 

But it is hardly enough to berate 
the Christian world for not having 
been Christian enough. We must 
still face our responsibilities. To 
speak of Christian civilization is not 
to speak of a myth, neither the 
nostalgic myth of a new Middle 
Ages nor the dream of a Kingdom 
of God on earth. It is necessary to 
de-mystify the concept of Christian 
civilization in order to restore its 
hard reality. 

The only myth to which we 
Christians have title is not a myth; 
it is the reality of the heavenly 
Kingdom. That is where we shall 
be able to rest from our labors. 

But Christian civilization is the 
expression of our Christian duty in 
the face of the sufferings, errors, 
problems of the Earthly City in 
which we are consigned to live as 
Christians. The Kingdom of God 
is our love, but Christian civiliza- 
tion is our duty. 


IN EVERY AGE 


THE CHRISTIAN Gospel . . . goes back to historical fact, and out 
of that fact and blended with the experience it brings are derived 
the institutions of Christianity of which the Church is the chief. We 
can, if wé will, use the ambiguous term ‘‘founded by Christ,’’ but 


what we mean is that they are the work of the Holy Spirit, talking 
(in the striking words of the Fourth Gospel) of the things that are 
Christ’s and explaining them to his followers not only in that age 


but in every age... . 


—A. Victor Murray, in Natural Religion and Christian Theology 


(Harper & Bros.) 
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Pastor & Parsonage 


You Need a Truthful Layman 


3y CARL 


Pastor, 


Neb. 


Lincoln, 


Here is a blunt statement— 
“You need a truthful layman”— 
and I make it without apology be- 
cause I know that throughout my 
ministry I have needed such a lay- 
man. Fortunately I have had sev- 
eral. 

The one who in each church can 
fill the bill best must be a sort of 
combination Jiminy Cricket, Fa- 
ther Confessor, and Counsel for the 
Loyal Opposition. He must be able 
to “speak the truth in love” so that 
we can take it, and with frankness 
so we will know exactly what he 
means. 

It’s a rare combination of virtues 
but an almost essential one. Paul 
was all too right; we do need to 
be very careful lest preaching one 
thing we demonstrate its opposite. 

Looking back over my ministry, 
I feel my indebtedness to such lay- 
men. If memory serves well, I have 
not always regarded them as 
friends. Now I see that they were 
my best friends! 

There was Brother Holbrook on 
the first charge I served after sem- 
inary. Confidentially, I was not en- 
tirely unlike Peter Cartwright’s de- 
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M. DAVIDSON 


First Methodist Church, 


scription of a newly-graduated sem- 
inarian. My vocabulary was not ex- 
actly suited to the rural people I 
was trying to serve, and I blush to 
confess that my vocabulary may 
have out-run my comprehension. 
They were patient, kindly people. 
They did not complain. Many of 
them, in an honest attempt to of- 
fer an encouraging word, spoke 
frequently of my virtues as a minis- 
ter and preacher. (I am sure that 
my readers know what I mean.) 

But it was not so with Brother 
Holbrook! He would come to me 
after a sermon or a board meeting 
and, smiling his crooked little 
smile, would say, “I don’t — 
you at all” or (even worse) ‘ 
don’t think T know what you are 
trying to say.” 

He was a lonely old man whose 
wife was dead and whose children 
were grown and gone. He had 
time on his hands. Therefore, he 
used to go with me into the coun- 
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try on calls. He even “rode along” 
when I went to my outer appoint- 
ment on Sunday afternoons. 

I never doubted his love and 
charity, for it was written on his 
face and showed especially in his 
eyes. His quiet talks with me were 
worth far more than all the pretty 
words murmured into my ears on 
Sunday mornings after service. 

Later on I came to know other 
laymen, in other charges, who were 
the same sort of friendly counse- 
lors and critics. To them I am in- 
debted far beyond my ability to re- 
pay. 

One was chairman of the official 
board for six years, a man who was 
often too cautious and too conserva- 
tive but who loved the church and 
felt an obligation to help, in any 
way he could, make the minister a 
better servant of Christ. 

Another was a lay leader who ir- 
ritated me (I almost said “made 
me mad” but thought better) 
when he blurted out his disagree- 
ments over projects I promoted in 
official board or over what I said in 
sermons. I still think he was often 
wrong, but he helped me remem- 
ber that I could be—and was—often 
wrong myself. Now when I feel a 
sense of infallibility coming on, I 
always think of that helpful lay- 
man. 

Every man has temptations pe- 
culiar to himself or his profession. 
We ministers have three—perhaps 
more—on which our laymen can 
help with their counsel. 
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One is in our use of time. Actual- 
ly with all of our “busyness” we 
unconsciously delay facing the 
more significant and difficult tasks 
that belong to the job: reading 
books of solid worth, making calls 
on unpleasant and complaining 
people, facing up to stubborn prob- 
lems of administration, and, most 
important of all, taking time for 
meditation and soul-searching. 

No one (not even the district 
superintendent!) is around to force 
the minister to get down to first es- 
sentials, and as a consequence it is 
tragically true that many of us ex- 
pend an exhausting amount of 
energy on small matters. (John 
Wesley forsaw this and had some 
stern advice, as a re-reading of the 
ordination ritual will show.) 

A frank lay friend can help each 
of us greatly. The minister might 
even find some laymen experienced 
in managing men and matters who 
will help him evaluate his work 
and plan the use of his time. 

Another problem is in our atti- 
tude toward the church. Sometimes 
ministers become proprietary and 
overly possessive. How often we 
speak of “my church” and “his 
church” when in reality none of 
us owns a church or is called to be 
the exclusive boss of things. 

No church is the minister’s priv- 
ate property and yet it is surprising 
how often things are “bulled 
through” or done without authori- 
zation by the proper authorities. 
Too often the minister acts as if he 
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has superior knowledge about such 
matters as the care of property, the 
installation of electrical equipment, 
or the purchase of supplies, when 
really he is very poorly qualified. 
More often than not, there are 
on the official board men who are 
well qualified to do what the minis- 
ter takes upon himself to do and is 
doing poorly. The irony is that 
often he pities himself because, as 
he says, “the laymen don’t take 
any interest.” Why should they, if 
he, a rank amateur in certain func- 
tions of the church, treats his lay- 
men as if they didn’t know enough 
to carry through responsibilities? 


One other thing we need to be 
reminded about: that is the use of 
our time in relation to vacation, 
leaving the parish for meetings, and 
so on. If a minister lacks wisdom 
enough to refer such matters to the 
proper group in the church, he 
needs some laymen who will tell 
him frankly that he is taking too 
much for granted. 

I wonder if it would not be better 
for most of us to quit praying for 
more laymen who will pity us in 
our poor plight as preachers and 
start praying for those who will 
hold up mirrors to us that we may 
see our foibles and correct them? 


Questions for a Pastor 


To WHAT extent has he discovered the individual and collective 


problems of his people? 


How successfully has he interpreted these problems to his congre- 
gation in terms of their own highest and best thought? 


To what extent has he brought his membership face to face with 


God? 


How convincingly has he inspired his congregation with the unmis- 


takable presence of God? 


How many people has he influenced to feel a genuine need of 


divine fellowship and communion? 


Has he caused his people to become intelligently optimistic, happy, 


and assured? 


Has he refreshed them spiritually, making them love to live? 


Has he placed them at peace with themselves, the world, and 


God? 


Has he made them thankful for just such as they have? 


Has he helped them to acquire forgiving hearts? 


Has he helped them to live the dying saint’s prayer, 


| commend my Spirit’’? 


“Unto thee 


—Joun W. Cavirt, Rivetton, Ill. 
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Preaching 
serait 3 


Sermon Suggestions 


Christmastide, the season of the Nativity, extends from Christ- 
mas through New Year’s Day. Epiphany, beginning January 6, 
covers the weeks until Ash Wednesday March 8 in 1957. The 
traditional color for the Sundays after Christmas is white. 


MANY will have services on 
Christmas Eve or Christmas Day. 
One of the most suggestive titles for 
a sermon ts the phrase taken from 
an editorial of Arthur Gleason, The 
Day of the Truce of God. The fa- 
mous remarks of Robert Ingersoll at 
the grave of his brother suggest 
another sermon, Hope Sees a Star. 
Of course, the traditional carols are 
in order, and Luke or Matthew will 
supply the Gospel story. (See also 
the suggestions for Christmas Sun- 
day, Nov., p. 46) —Enbs. 


Testing Times: December 30, Student 
Recognition Day. Matthew 1:18-25; Ga- 
latians 4:1-17. 


THE LAsT sUNDAY in the year 
is generally observed as Student 
Recognition Day. Student _par- 
ticipation in the public worship 
services is desirable. The occasion 
gives the preacher the opportunity 
to talk directly to the needs of col- 
lege and university students. 

One theme is Life’s Testing 
Times and a study might be made 
of the reaction of three students at 
the court of Nebuchadnezzar as 
told in Daniel. It is an amazing ac- 
count of uncompromising loyalty 
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to a tradition and the steadying in- 
fluence of great faith in a time of 
provocation. 


TuerE 1s an excellent Watch 
Night Service in the Book of Wor- 
ship adapted from the Covenant 
Service of John Wesley. This can 
be used on New Year’s Eve. The 
Gospel for the day is Luke 2:15-21, 
and the Epistle is Revelation 21:1-7. 

I prefer the Sacrament of Holy 
Communion and always plan at this 
service to give a communion medi- 
tation. It is a time of evaluation and 
of looking ahead. 

Acts 9:1-20 might be the scripture 
with a meditation entitled New 
Beginnings. Or the 1 AM that 1 AM 
passage from Exodus 3 might in- 
spire you to speak on The Lord of 
the Passing Years. Or a phrase from 
Isaac Watts’ hymn, Our Hope for 
Years to Come will help you set 
your people’s course for the future. 


Are You Shadow Or Light? January 6, 
Epiphany. 2 Corinthians 3:18-4:6; Mat- 
thew 3:1-6, 13-17. 

Jesus sarp, “I am the light of the 
world.” He also said to his disciples, 
“You are the light of the world.” 
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The first pronouncement does not 
surprise us, but the second should. 
Anyone who bears the name of 
Christian should ask himself the 
question, “Am I shadow or light in 
this world?” 

Meet some people and you step 
into the shadows which surround 
them as expressed in their attitudes, 
their habitual despair, their chronic 
complaint, their hopelessness con- 
cerning people and the world-at- 
large. Meet others and you stand in 
the presence of light that shines on 
all around them. 

We carry a contagion with us. 
Our unsuspected influence,reaches 
far. Speak a few sharp a the 
morning and you may give direc- 
tion to another’s day, for good or ill. 
First words in the morning and last 
words at night are important. Be- 
fore we speak to other people in 
decisive times we should speak to 
God. 

Any life changes this world to 
some degree. The lighting of one 
match raises to some degree the 
temperature of a room. As individ- 
uals we are only one person, but 
we should be all that an individual 
can be. 

The birth of a baby makes a tre- 
mendous difference in a home. One 
business man or woman can make a 
difference in the atmosphere of an 
office or a community. Are we a 
source of joy or sorrow, complaint 
or appreciation, ill will or good will, 
shadow or light? This is a question 


all of us should ask. 
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Blessed Are the Creative: January 13, 
First Sunday after Epiphany. John | :1-9; 
Matthew 5:1-12. 


WHEN WE UNDERSTAND the crea- 
tive nature of God, it does not ap- 
pear presumptuous to number the 
creative among the blessed, along 
with the pure, the peacemakers, the 
meek, and the merciful. “In the be- 
ginning God created.” Since that 
time God has been at work in every 
creative venture, in every increase 
of good, in the rising of hope, heal- 
ing, renewing, re-creating in his 
world. 

We need to be sure we are shar- 
ing in the far-reaching purposes of 
God for with this confidence any 
day “comes to life.” Henry David 
Thoreau said, “The mass of men 
lead lives of quiet desperation.” 
That may be an overstatement, but 
the malady of meaninglessness 
plagues too many. Bored people 
ask, “What’s it all about anyway?” 
To know that the work of our 
hands is a part of the ongoing con- 
cerns of the eternal God serves to 
give a lift to life. 

God is always doing all that God 
can do, but some matters wait for 
us. George Washington Carver was 
introduced to a large gathering of 
people as a creator. He began his 
address that evening by saying he 
was not a creator but a co-creator 
with God. Men need God but God 
also needs us. George Bernard Shaw 
defined a gentleman as a man who 
puts more into life than he takes out 
of it. This is also a definition of 
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God’s co-workers. Blessed are the 
creative, for they shall be used of 
God. 


Personal Output and Intake: January 20, 
Second Sunday after Epiphany. Romans 
10:8-15; Matthew 28:16-20. 


Jesus cattep his disciples to a 
life of action, and the demands of 
that discipleship are upon us now. 
There must be inner power, how- 
ever, to meet external demand. All 
output without sufficient intake 
means we soon reach the end of 
our strength. A man complained, 
“The trouble with life is it is so 
daily.” Strength must be renewed. 

There must be times of quiet 
and personal renewal. One great 
lack in religious living is a failure 
to cultivate methods of private wor- 
ship. Meditation is almost a lost art 
today. We go at life aggressively 
and fail to take time to wait recep- 
tively. “Be still and know that I 
am God.” Now and again we need 
to take the value-view of our work, 
to step back from the crowded ways 
to see life with perspective. 

Worship is a way of looking at 
life from the highest point of view, 
seeing things God’s way. God al- 
ways takes the long look while we 
are inclined to-the short view. To 
be aware of God, the nearness of 
his presence and the direction of 
his will for us, is a source of per- 
sonal power. “They that wait upon 
the Lord shall renew _ their 
strength.” We are willing to work 
but cannot seeem to wait. 
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Whose Service Is Perfect Freedom: 
January 27, Third Sunday after Epiphany. 
John 3:1-11; Matthew 6:19-24. 


A prRAYER in the Book of Wor- 
ship reads, “O God, we adore thee, 
whose name is love, whose nature 
is compassion, whose presence is 
joy, whose word is truth, whose 
spirit is goodness, whose holiness 
is beauty, whose will is peace, and 
whose service is perfect freedom. 
Amen.” 

Fellowship with God is the way 
to largest life. This follows from 
the faith that God is the ultimate 
reality with which we deal. Free- 
dom is not liberty or license. Free- 
dom simply to be free is meaning- 
less and may lead to the worst 
forms of enslavement. There is 
only freedom within some order of 
necessity. 

No man is free who denies a di- 
vine meaning for his life. If we are 
not servants of God we shall be 
slaves of something less than God. 
Hymn No. 367 in The Methodist 
Hymnal begins, “Make me a cap- 
tive, Lord, and then I shall be 
free.” 

To choose interests worth serv- 
ing, loyalties that call out our best, 
activities which relate us construc- 
tively to other people, disciplines 
that strengthen, “masters” whose 
leadership can be trusted, is to find 
our largest freedom. Lord Byron 
wrote of the man who had no mas- 
ter save his own moods. His de- 
scription is that of enslavement in- 


deed. 
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SHEPHERD IN A BOW TIE 


I SAW a Christmas pageant which delighted my 
heart. It was children’s re-enactment of the manger 
scene and the coming of the shepherds to worship 
the Babe. The little boy who played Joseph stood 
the whole time at the head of the manger with an 
embarrassed grin on his face. The solemnity of what 
Dorothy Sayres has called the “greatest drama in 
the world” was completely lost to him. 

But the one who caught my eye and tickled my 
fancy was a boy who had neglected to remove his 
bow tie. He was very serious about his part and 
carried it off well, but his costume was a blending 
of the ancient and the contemporary. 

I have been thinking about that little boy and 
the unconscious symbolism expressed in the incon- 
gruity of his dress. In him the ancient world of the 
New Testament and our contemporary culture meet 
and blend. The Christian faith reaches over 2,000 
years and brings a very modern little boy to his 
knees before a rude replica of an ancient shrine. 

That bow tie suggests something more than the 
continuity of our Christian tradition. It suggests to 
me its relevance to our contemporary problems. It 
comes clothed with the simple garb of antiquity, but 
it speaks to the condition of modern man quite as 
effectively as it spoke to apostles of the first cen- 
tury. 

There is a universal quality about the Christian 
faith precisely because it meets a universal, timeless 
need. The hungers of the soul know no date line. 
The need for forgiveness is perennial. Victory over 
the flesh is a timeless necessity. The lad in the bow 
tie and the lad with the loaves and fishes both need 
a Savior. —Lynn HoucH Corson 
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Church Administration 


COMMISSIONS 
Work for Us 


By LLOYD V. MOFFETT 


Minister, Centenary Methodist 
Church, Syracuse, New York 


SOMEONE has said that a camel 
is an animal that looks as though 
it has been put together by a com- 
mittee; and most church organiza- 
tions were like that until the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1952 proposed 
the commission plan. 

During four years this plan was 
tried and tested. The 1956 General 


Conference made few changes in 
it. As I see it, the plan promises 
success for the local church em- 
phasis this quadrennium. 

The work of the four commis- 
sions—membership and evangelism, 


education, missions, and finance— 
is described in the Discipline. But 
because Disciplines are not pur- 
chased by many official board mem- 
bers, and the pamphlets that are 
printed on commission or commit- 
tee work may seem too vague or 
general, we have found it valuable 
to add our own interpretation for 
Centenary Church. 

We mimeograph the duties sug- 
gested for the members of each 
commission and send the appropri- 


The Methodist Publishing 
House printed these four 
booklets which outline the work 
of the commissions. A 

fifth deals with Method- 


ism’s social concerns. 





ate sheet, with a covering letter, to 
each church member who is in- 
volved. The date and time of the 
first meeting is included. Now that 
new booklets on the commissions 
have been made available through 


Lloyd V. Moffett 


The Methodist Publishing House, 
we have a usable plan for discus- 
sion. Here is an outline of duties as 
presented in our letter: 


MEMBERSHIP AND EVANGELISM COMMISSION 
Chairman.............. Kenneth Sedgwick 
Secretary 

Sunday, May 20, after church in church dining room 


The Discipline, Paragraphs 220, 
and 222, states (in part) : 

To seek out the unsaved and the 
unchurched in the community, and 
to exercise all diligence that they 
may be led into a saving knowledge 
of Jesus Christ and into the fellow- 
ship of the church. 

To seek the co-operation of the 
church school, the Woman’s So- 
ciety, and other church organiza- 
tions in making a list of persons 
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from these and other sources who 
should be won to Christ and his 
Church. 

To promote attendance upon the 
public worship of God and through 
friendly visitation, distribution of 
literature, and other means to lead 
indifferent members to active par- 
ticipation in the life and work of 
the church. 

To organize and promote prayer 
groups. 

To encourage private and family 
worship, and the reading of the 
Holy Scripture and the use of the 
Upper Room and other devotional 
literature. 

To promote organized visitation 
evangelism during one or more per- 
iods each year, to secure new com- 
mitments to Christ, and the trans- 
fer of Methodists in the community 
whose memberships are elsewhere. 

To promote the program of evan- 
gelism within the church and com- 
munity. 


Suggested: 

Set up a schedule for the work 
which should be done and make 
plans for accomplishing this. 


Your Suggestions: 


Other commissions are treated in 
a similar manner. It will be seen 
that each sentence in the Dusci- 
pline’s description is given as a 
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separate paragraph, to make each 
item stand out more clearly. Addi- 
tional suggestions are offered, and 
a space is provided for the mem- 
ber’s own ideas. 

If a committee is not included in 
the Discipline, or the duties not 
given, this statement is used : 

The Discipline does not define 
this committee’s duties. Then Sug- 
gested Duties are listed, followed by 
space for the member’s suggestions. 

The letter asks chairmen or first 
named on the list of commission 
or committee membership, also en- 
closed, to preside, see that a chair- 
man and secretary are elected, and 
proceed with the discussion of the 
duties and work to be done. 

The result of this preparation is 
a well-informed group of commis- 
sion and committee members, a 
democratic program which each 
has had a part in developing, 
and a well-planned program for 
the church year; an informed, in- 
terested and active commission or 
committee to carry the load of 
church work details and permit the 
minister to delegate responsibilities. 

The new booklets are helping us 
to go forward from such prepara- 
tion. That on membership and 
evangelism (to*take the same com- 


PEACE ( 


mission mentioned above) begins 
with a letter written by the Board 
of Evangelism to the local church 
commission. It underscores ‘the 
1956-60 goal on “increased effective- 
ness in the regular program of the 
local church.” 

Then follow four sections on as 
many questions: “How effectively 
are we organized?” “How effective- 
ly are we fulfilling our function?” 
“How can we increase effective- 
ness in these six areas of our re- 
sponsibility?” and “Where can we 
get additional help?” There are 
helpful sub-questions under each of 
these chief questions. 

The booklet assures all who read 
and use it that there are three re- 
quirements for growing effective- 
ness in evangelism: 

(1) A fellowship of daily prayer 
for each other in this work; (2) 
self-dedication on the part of each 
commission member; and (3) will- 
ingness to give time and effort to 
get the work done. 

We know that, as the booklet 
says, “no church work is more spir- 
itually rewarding,” but we are go- 
ing forward with the work of the 
other three commissions too, sure 
that a well-developed church must 
have a well-rounded program. 


\F MIND 


lr IS TOLD of Napoleon that he had something amounting to genius 
for fooling himself. Faced with disaster, he used to count up regiments 
that did not exist even on paper. When his staff remonstrated and 


pointed to the folly of such habit, he would. . 


. exclaim, ‘Would 


you rob me of my peace of mind?” 
Murpo E. Macponatp, in The Vitality of Faith (Abingdon Press) 
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World Parish 


CHRISTMAS 
Behind the Iron Curtain 


By RAYMOND 


Ar CHRISTMAS time last year 
an Odessa broadcast told Russian 
listeners that “Christmas is a cap- 
italist invention to make suffering 
workers endure exploitation. 

“Religious festivals harm the dig- 
nity of the Soviet people,” the radio 
voice said, “because it is accom- 
panied by drunkenness, hooligan- 
ism, and other disgraceful phe- 
nomena.” The same broadcast was 
echoed in the satellite countries of 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, 
Romania, and Bulgaria. 

The words are being rung out 
again this Christmas. But, accord- 
ing to observers behind the Iron 
Curtain, the Communist broadcasts 
leave their audience unmoved. 

The captive people have so de- 
manded the joy and celebration of 
the Christmas season that the Soviet 
rulers have had to make conces- 
sions. While the cold war on Christ- 
mas continues stronger than ever, 
striving to freeze up the minds and 
hearts of its citizens, the holiday 
still lives. Since the Russians could 
not entirely suppress Christmas, 
they have invented a non-religious 
substitute, called Grandfather Frost. 
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SCHUESSLER 


Grandfather Frost parties, started 
in 1954, are one of the most popular 
moves the government ever made, 
poor substitute though they are. 
They are held twice a day for four- 
hour periods, from January 6 to 16, 
in the Kremlin halls and in thou- 
sands of clubs and organizations 
throughout the country. 

But Grandfather Frost is far from 
jolly at these parties. How can he 
be when during the holiday period 
he must lecture to children and 
their parents on the virtues of the 
Communist dictatorship: 

“To whom do we owe all the 
good things in our society?” 

The children used to answer in 
chorus, “Stalin!” This year they will 
be shouting “Khrushchev!” or “Bul- 
ganin!”—or perhaps someone else. 

Some 50,000 children in Moscow 
alone are expected to participate in 
such “festivity.” They will be given 
a bag of candy and a toy. They will 
watch vaudeville entertainment fea- 
turing singers, acrobatic dancers, 
and jugglers. 

To compensate for the so-called 
favors of feeding the clamor for 
Christmas, the Soviet leaders have 
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high-pitched their ideological op- 
position to religion. 

Grandfather Frost carefully ex- 
plains to his children, as they sit 
around a giant revolving fir tree: 
when they trim their own New 
Year’s tree (not called a Christmas 
tree because the birth of Christ and 
the Christmas holiday are not off- 
cially recognized), it should be 
ornamented with silver hammers 
and sickles—symbols of all good 
little girls and boys who work hard. 

They are also told that the Red 
Star of the Soviets should replace 
the “sick myth” of the White Star 
of Bethlehem. Then Grandfather 
Frost proudly points to his own 
figurine which sits at the base of 
the tree. “Never use angels,” he 
advises the children. 

No Communist party member, 
nor anyone who was ambitious to 
advance in his life’s work, would 
ever bring his children to such an 
event, just as he would never dare 
go to church. 

Perhaps the best explanation of 
the official Soviet attitude toward 
Christmas is in the Soviet Encyclo- 
pedia: 

“Christmas has played a reac- 
tionary role in history. Like every 
religious holiday, Christmas is kept 
alive and supported among back- 
ward groups of workers by reac- 
tionary religious prejudices.” 

Apparently the Soviet regime 
has more “backward groups of 
workers” with which to contend 
than they hoped would be around 
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in this enlightened year of 1956. 

For instance, in Budapest, 
workers in state factories rebelled 
at working on previous Christmases 
and retaliated by staging “slow- 
downs.” 

In Czechoslovakia, miniature 
cribs depicting Jesus in the manger 
are to be freely available this 
Christmas for the first time since 
1951. Only three years ago the Com- 
munists had boasted that “The 
Christmas crib, formerly the con- 
ventional attribute of Christmas 
Day, is disappearing. Little Jesus 
in the stable was used to remind 
working people that it was the 
proper place for the poor. .. .” 

This year, however, Czech fac- 
tories have turned out enough cribs 
even for export, each one faithfully 
detailing all the biblieal data. Also, 
traditional Christmas music is to be 
heard throughout Czechoslovakia. 
The Communist regime did rule, 
to temper its compromises, that 
workers could not have the after- 
noon before Christmas off if their 
plants had not fulfilled production 
quotas. 

The Soviet state continues to 
spend millions of dollars yearly try- 
ing to jam Radio Free Europe 
Christmas broadcasts and its “de- 
cadent bourgeois nonsense.” There’s 
a good reason: not only that the 
Kremlin leaders have never been in 
harmony with such world favorites 
as Irving Berlin’s White Christmas, 
or such classics as Silent Night, but 
that they are finding out that reli- 
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FILMS 


FOR CHURCHES 


BY HARRY C. SPENCER 
Methodist Television, Radio and Film 


Commission 


COUNSELING FOR CHURCH 
VOCATIONS. Black & white sound 
filmstrip; 30 minutes. Has two 
parts which can be used separately or 
together. Presents ten basic principles 
of good counseling and _ illustrates 
their use in counseling people con- 
cerning church-related vocations. 

It is particularly useful for: (1) 
youth leaders in showing them how to 
do a better job; (2) parents to help 
them understand how counseling can 
help their young people; (3) youth 
groups to show them how they can 
get help from their counselors. Con- 
tent has been endorsed by Caroll Wise 
of Garrett Biblical Institute and Rich- 
ard Goodling of Emory University. 
Methodist Publishing House, $10. 


THAT THEY MAY SEE. Black & 
white or color; 15 minutes. How mis- 
sion programs use modern methods 
and latest audio-visual materials for 
evangelism of Asia and Africa. Con- 
cise, fast-moving. Use: mission meet- 
ings, men, women, youth groups. For 
rental rate: write to Broadcasting and 
Film Commission, 220 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, New York. 


The Visual Education Fellowship, 
National Council of Churches, 257 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New 
York, publishes a Newsletter that 
gives extensive film reviews. 
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gious sermons and sweet music 
soothe the most savage anti-Chris- 
tian propaganda that they have ever 
devised. 

The new Soviet front does not 
tolerate religion any more than it 
used to; it is merely less belligerent 
in its approval. One has only to read 
carefully the subtle utterances of 
Nikita S. Khrushchev, in his decree 
of March, 1955, to realize that Com- 
munist aims have not changed; 
they have merely adopted new 
techniques for carrying out these 
aims. 

That the people have not been 
“freed from religious error” is quite 
evident. In Moscow itself, although 
the Communist leaders officially de- 
cree the practice of atheism many 
of the manifestations of the Christ- 
mas spirit cannot be squelched. An 
observer of last year’s Soviet Christ- 
mas said: 

“One of the scenes that will al- 
ways stay in my memory occurred 
at the great Moscow Cathedral dur- 
ing the midnight Christmas service. 
. . . Easily 10,000 Moscovites were 
there, crushed so very tight that it 
was like one slowly heaving body 
with different uplifted faces. 

“There were many more thou- 
sands old people than young, but I 
was surprised, in view of the Soviet 
government’s bitter campaign to 
wipe out religion, to notice so many 
young people. It is quite clear that 
the Russian church and the Soviet 
state have reached an uneasy com- 
promise.” 
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Music 


Must the Organ Be Second Fiddle? 


By WILLIAM H. SCHEIDE 


Director of the Bach Aria Group in New York City 


Condensed from Christianity and Crisis (Aug. 6, 1956) 


For A LONGER time than 
any living man can remember, the 
musical forces in the churches of 
the Western world have been es- 
sentially limited to choir and organ. 
In fact, this has become one of the 
most sacrosanct of those modern ec- 
clesiastical traditions which some- 
times prove to have more vitality 
than biblical injunctions them- 
selves. 

But we have a very set practice 
in this regard. The organ plays its 
most ambitious numbers when the 
congregation is entering or leaving. 
During the service proper it serves, 
except for an occasional soft “medi- 
tation,” as an accompanying instru- 
ment, but during a choral response 
after a prayer it is likely to be si- 
lent. 

Thus, in surveying the general 
position of the organ in modern 
church services, one gets the im- 
pression that it occupies, on the 
whole, a secondary position. In fact, 
it seems unlikely that any Protes- 
tant would take exception to the 
following description of church 
music: “Although the music 
proper to the Church is purely 
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vocal music, music with the ac- 
companiment of the organ is also 
permitted.” 

The original of these words ap- 
peared over the signature of Pius 
X, as part of his encyclical De 
Motu Proprio, issued in 1903. It 
is therefore quite possible that if 
the sainted pontiff chose to con- 
template the church music of Prot- 
estantism, he would find much of 
it little more than a watered-down 
version of music in his own church. 

I would like to ask the question: 
Is that all that Protestantism has to 
offer in its musical heritage? Is 
there a musical counterpart of such 
doctrines as the priesthood of the 
believer and the supremacy of the 
individual conscience to oppose the 
music espoused by Pius X? 

What the pope did in his en- 
cyclical was to adumbrate a certain 
kind of musical aesthetic. When he 
said “. . . the music proper to the 
Church is purely vocal music. . .” 
he meant Gregorian Chant, and the 
work of Palestrina, expressing the 
fervor of the Council of Trent and 
the Counter Reformation. And 
this latter event was not mediated 
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to him or to the world he addressed 
directly but again was due to 19th- 
century revival. 

Palestrina was “rediscovered” by 
the Romantic Era just at the time 
when the musical world was be- 
coming captivated by the power of 
the modern secular orchestra. The 
sensuous appeal of the rich orches- 
tral lushness was so irresistible that 
even church organs followed the 
trend, and the end of this road is 
to be found in the theatre organs 
and electronic instruments of today. 
Consequently the instinct of the 
time felt that religious music could 
be recognized best by renouncing 
so worldly an instrumentalism, and 
by singing the music of Palestrina 
with unaccompanied chorus, it was 
convinced that it had found the 
answer. 

Is unaccompanied choral singing 
really a “higher” art form than ac- 
companied or instrumental music? 
Obviously this is unanswerable, 
since the question deals with 
matters of aesthetics, with judg- 
ments of taste. 

It is true that a choir of monks 
whose lips and faces are moving in 
musical prayer can be an impressive 
spectacle. And so different is 
Gregorian and even Palestrina mel- 
ody from 19th-century tunes that 
any listener would have good 
grounds for thinking that the 
singers had truly renounced “the 
world, the flesh and the devil.” 

Though Pius allowed organ ac- 
companiment as long as it “merely 
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sustained and never oppressed” the 
singing, he forbade “long preludes” 
or interruptions to the choral music, 
Neither did he allow pianos or 
“noisy or frivolous instruments 
such as drums, cymbals, bells and 
the like.” But at least the organ 
was retained, if only in a servile 
capacity. 

Yet the truth was that many of 
the organs of that time were not at 
all traditional but were frankly be- 
coming imitators of the orchestra, 
This one instrument that was in- 
cidentally preserved as being sup- 
posedly traditional was no longer 
traditional, because what was real- 
ly traditional about the organ was 
dead. For when the organ under- 
took to imitate the orchestra, it 
gave up its essential nature. 

That nature had been developed 
over many centuries and had won 
for the organ its place as the great 
church instrument par excellence. 
It was awarded this eminence, not 
because it was the “king of instru- 
ments”—supposedly combining in 
itself all kinds of instruments as 
many 19th- and  20th-century 
organs have tried to do, but be- 
cause it was a basically different 
kind of instrument. 

Most other instruments can pro- 
duce infinitely sensitive gradations 
of tone—this is the foundation of 
their music making. This ability 
gives to them a definitely human 
quality in that such things as their 
mournful sighs and_ throbbing 
ecstacies arouse particularly con- 
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genial responses in many human 
beings. 

But the ideal classic organ im- 
parts none of this; its tone has al- 
ways been unchanging, rigid, and 
wholly impersonal. It does not and 
cannot discourse of human things; 
when it speaks, they disappear. It 
is the true counterpart in music of 
the elemental numinous experience 
—“I am that I am.” Its speech can 
be truly biblical, and anyone could 
see that, more than any other, this 
instrument belonged in the church. 


Tue MOST intensive cultivation 
that the organ probably ever re- 
ceived occurred in Protestant 
Germany following the ravages of 
the Thirty Years War. In fact, it 


became the very center of the coun- 
try’s musical life. 

Such was the situation when 
Italian opera (Pope Pius X’s “the- 
atrical music”) invaded the land 


about 1700. Arias and recitatives 
moved into the churches, where 
they appeared as compositions of 
the local Director Musices, Johann 
Sebastian Bach, already of wide re- 
nown as an organist. 

Pius X might well have com- 
pared the “theatrical” opera arias of 
his 18th-century Italian compatriots 
with Bach’s cantata arias. How 
close they approach each other and 
yet what “a great gulf fixed” there 
is between them! Here is spirit that 
with fearless and ruthless imperial- 
ism absorbs the whole world into 
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itself and gives it forth revitalized 
with the soul of religion. 

It is not merely that Bach built 
secular forms such as concerto and 
recitative around _ ecclesiastical 
styles such as chorale and fugue. 
He moved in this perilous realm 
with a divine carelessness. An aria 
of Pallas praising Zephyr in a 
comic birthday serenade could be- 
come in his hands a New Year’s 
greeting to Jesus, with no fear of 
impropriety. Every instrument 
known to the composer praised 
God in church with uninhibited ex- 
pression. No sounder virtuoso writ- 
ing for those instruments has been 
produced in the more than two 
hundred years since Bach’s death. 

In this tremendous art which en- 
compasses and transfigures the 
world we have what seems to me a 
uniquely Protestant phenomenon. 
Religion does not remove itself 
from the world but operates upon 
it and in it. And the apparent ease 
of the conquest blinds one to the 
issues involved. Bach was able to 
master the secularism expressed by 
the new instrumental and operatic 
music only because he was so deep- 
ly rooted in the God of the ancient 
German organ tradition which 
reached its climax and end in him. 

Thus this classic triumph of 
Protestant art shows also the great 
difficulties and risks inherent in the 
Protestant attitude toward art and 
life. There is no more profound ex- 
planation than here of the pathetic 
and ridiculous spectacle it so often 
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makes of itself. Protestant preachers 
are understandably fond of stress- 
ing the boldness and courage of 
their faith. But let them not be 
overly facile in this regard or the 
result may be, little more than 
simple foolishness. (Definitely not 
the foolishness of God or of preach- 
ing about which Paul speaks.) 

The whole matter may be made 
more clear by recourse to Jesus’ 
parable of the houses built on rock 
and sand. A church composer may 
indeed use the forms of the secu- 
lar musical world—he may build a 
house—but what will he build it 
on, what is his foundation? What 
musical spiritual substance at the 
core of his being can he bring to 
work upon this material? For it 
must be refined “in a refiner’s fire” 
before it can pass as the pure gold 
of true religious art. And that re- 
fining power must surely be present 
in the soul of the composer. That 
is the rock on which he builds his 
house. 

Where, then, is the rock upon 
which a true modern church music 
might be built? I freely confess 
that on this point I am something 
of a pessimist; frankly I see nothing 
at all. I indeed hope that this is due 
solely to my own spiritual myopia. 
But when I consider the solidity of 
the rock upon which Bach built so 
vast a structure, the words credo in 
unum deum take on after his death 
a hollow ring; no one seems to 
know what they mean any more. 
But at least let us do what we 
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can; let us live with the truth, in 
music as well as in Scripture, not 
with one who withdrew from the 
world to find holiness, but with one 
who “in the fullness of time,” 
armed with the organ-given power 
of God, went boldly into the world, 
represented by the whole gamut of 
its musical life, and brought all of 
it, as he might well have said, into 
subjection to the cross of Christ. 

But how can we thus live, given 
the average conditions prevailing 
in Protestant music today? Will an 
appearance of trumpets and drums 
in churches suddenly carry the day 
for Bach and his ideals? 

It would appear that many minis- 
ters of music have something of 
this hope in mind with their special 
performances of large works, such 
as the Christmas Oratorio or the 
B Minor Mass. But, again, let no 
one be deceived; hows works are 
heard as concerts, not as religious 
services. What is needed is to in- 
troduce Bach’s habit and attitude 
of mind into the ordinary musical 
liturgy of modern Protestantism. 

It is Bach in every weekly service 
that is needed, not only on high 
feast days or special festivals. And 
there is a large body of music that, 
it seems to me, is ideally suited for 
this purpose. I refer to the simple 
four-part chorales. These pieces re- 
quire only the choir with the organ, 
though always present, merely 
doubling the voices. The chorales 
vary considerably in length, but 
their average is too short and un- 
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pretentious for what is expected of 
a formal anthem. They should, 
therefore, first appear as responses 
and, if the choir, its director, the 
organist, the minister, the music 
committee, the congregation or 
some effective combination of these 
become fond enough of them, the 
service can be arranged to accom- 
modate more. 

For example, they could very 
well alternate with Bible readings. 
The Bach chorales are classic minia- 
tures of the religious life. They ex- 
press that particular, basic piety on 
which his vocal church music is 
built. Here is the real rock, because 
it is actually nothing more than 
pure organ music with words set 
under the four-voice parts. Thus 
the organ becomes not an ac- 
companiment to the choir but an 
equal partner. 

Any church that lives with these 
chorales will experience a tremen- 
dous deepening in its faith. And it 
will be faith nurtured at the grass- 
roots where it needs it most, in 
ordinary worship habits. 


It would be fruitless and vision- 
ary to imagine where a growth of 
this kind, once started, might lead. 
Any discourse such as this dealing 
with aesthetics and religion is 
forced to indulge in_ irrational 
statements and judgments. To 
those who do not respond to them 
they seem at least arbitrary, if not 
foolish. Yet if these people are con- 
cerned about religious matters, they 
should not be too complacent. 

Music has been a faithful hand- 
maiden of culture. Religious music 
gives a trustworthy index to the 
state of religion in the place and 
time of its origin. Whoever is satis- 
fied with the prevailing style of re- 
ligious music will be satisfied with 
modern religions because the two 
inevitably reflect each other and are 
products of the same spirit. Such 
an instinct will have no use for 
music from another era; it has no 
ears to hear it. Only those who are 
anxious to hear something differ- 
ent, who are listening for some- 
thing to satisfy them more deeply 
than the customary, will respond. 


INSTRUMENT OF PRAISE 


N THE NAME of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit, we dedicate this organ to the praise of Almighty God. 
Praise God in his sanctuary: praise him in the firmament of his 


power. ... 


We dedicate this organ to the cultivation of a high art: to the 
interpretation of the message of the masters of music, to an appreci- 
ation of the great doxologies of the Church, and to the development 
of the language of praise which belongeth both to earth and to 


heaven. ... 


—From An Order for the Dedication of an Organ 
(The Book of Worship, p. 488) 
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CHILDREN on the 


His NAME was Unicef, which 
may seem to be a strange name 
even for a young Filipino. The 
neighbors of a highland village 
gave it to him when they saw him 
—a pathetic victim of yaws— 
change after receiving his daily ra- 
tion of milk. From a starved three- 
year-old, he became a_ strong, 
healthy, active young fellow. And 
the United Nation’s International 
Children’s Emergency Fund was 
responsible. 

This fund, which somebody has 
called “the conscience of the United 
Nations,” began as an emergency 
program. After the war there was 
great need for an international body 
that would help children, especial- 
ly those in war-torn countries. 

Emergencies are still occurring. 
There was a terrible plague of rats 
on the island of Mindanao. 
UNICEF went into action, in co- 
operation with the Philippine gov- 
ernment and the Red Cross. Pow- 
dered milk and blankets were sent 
for the children, and poison for the 
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rats. Soon the disease was under 
control; catastrophe was averted. 
Such emergencies will continue 
to happen, but the main work of 
UNICEF has changed from an 
emergency program of feeding, 
housing, and caring for war victims 
to a long-range program that has 
three emphases—mother-and-child 
clinics, eradication of disease, and 
education in nutrition. In all three 
aspects of this work for children, 
the local authorities do their share, 
bearing about half the expense. 
An important part of the task is 
overcoming superstitions, especially 
in establishing our mother-and- 
child clinics. It is fantastic what 
some people require their women to 
go through when they are getting 
ready to have their babies. In some 
parts of the world, they “— 
to go off alone for a month before 
the baby comes, have the baby with- 
out assistance from anyone, and 
not come back for a month after 
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the baby is born. They are supposed 
to be unclean during this period. 

| remember the problems we had 
in establishing a mother-and-child 
clinic about 60 miles south of Da- 
mascus. We set it up, with all the 
equipment and a nurse to take 
care of the mothers and children, 
but none came. There were only 
three applicants in six months. 

Then something happened to 
change things so that every morn- 
ing there were some 250 people 
waiting when the clinic opened. 
This is what happened: 

One night, about midnight, the 
midwife had spent another 
hard day trying to get women to 
come to the clinic, heard a terrific 
pounding on the door of the dor- 
mitory where she and the other 
midwives lived. She opened it to 
be confronted by an excited group 
of Arabs. There were five men and 
they wanted her to come immedi- 
ately. They were not quite intel- 
ligible, but she did understand that 
a hard birth was taking place, and 
in the very village she had visited 
that day. She knew there was no 
woman in the village who was 
about to have a baby. 

The nurse took her midwife kit 
and went with the men some 10 
miles to the village, and to a part 
of it where the cows were kept. 
Here a mother cow was having a 
hard time giving birth to a baby 
calf. The nurse stayed with them 
until 6:30 and the little calf was 
properly born. 


who 
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After that the men of the village 
couldn’t do enough to help the 
clinic. They permitted their wives 
to come. They brought lambs on 
feast days. They talked about it, 
and the news spread to other vil- 
lages. They had been so mixed in 
their economics that in this section 
where there are few cows the birth 
of a calf was more important than 
the birth of a child. 

I also remember driving out from 
Guatemala City into the mountain 
villages where there are many 
Indians. They do not believe in 
the wheel, and so do not use it. 
They carry their packs on their 


Sugali children of India 
are having milk on UNICEF, 
at Hyderabad health center. 








strong backs, sometimes walking 
with heavy loads 20 to 30 miles to 
market. 

With the aid of the Guatemalan 
government, the UNICEF pro- 
gram was going forward in the 
schools. We were distributing pow- 
dered milk and cod-liver oil cap- 
sules. We were trying to teach a 
rudimentary health program, like 
brushing teeth. 

At one school we heard that five 
Indian women had come and taken 
their children out of school that 
very morning. They said they were 
never going to let the children 
come back 

Our program had gone on for 
six months and every child in that 
school of 60 had gained from six to 
12 pounds. We were nonplussed, 
but when our worker got down to 
the root of the trouble, she dis- 
covered that the women had never 
seen the children get the food. 

The boys and girls had come 
home every day with the news that 
they had been fed. When the 
mothers asked where the food was, 
- children said, “We have eaten 

” “But why didn’t you bring it 
Sati in your pockets?” the 
mothers asked. The children ex- 
plained that they had to eat it at 
school, because the food was corn 
stew, or a vegetable stew, and pow- 
dered milk and cod-liver oil cap- 
sules. 

The women decided that their 


children were being exploited. 
They had seen them forced to work 
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in the coffee plantations and ba- 
nana groves in past years. They 
thought this was a new form of ex- 
ploitation. 

It developed that some of the 
Indian women had seen tourists on 
bicycles. One of them had seen a 
man blow up a flat tire with a bi- 
cycle pump. The assumption was 
that the same technique had been 
used on the children. They had 
been required to take the nozzle of 
a bicycle pump in their mouths 
and take in the air. That was how 
they managed to gain weight. 

Laughable as this sounds, it cre- 
ated a menacing problem. But our 
worker solved it by inviting the 
women to come to school for lunch 
with their children. They ate what 
the children had. And the scales 
showed what happened. At the end 
of two weeks the problem was 
solved completely. 


Ar THE conclusion of the sec- 
ond year of the UNICEF program, 
those Indian women went to Gua- 
temala City and asked if they might 
help with the support of the school 
lunch program. They contributed 
to the expense as borne by their 
own provincial government. 
Whenever we have brought help 
to people, we have recognized that 
they must understand it from their 
viewpoint. Often we are tempted 
to give people what we think they 
want, and they are not able to tell 
us it is not what they want at all. 


NEW 
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An example was furnished to me 
by some North African villages 
that had been rehabilitated after 
the campaigns of the recent war. 
They were put back in shape by 
British and American army engi- 
neers. 

The first thing the army engi- 
neers did was to put running water 
in all the huts. The veiled women, 
the engineers thought, would just 
love that, because it would save 
them so many steps and so much 
heavy carrying. 

But the Arab women moved out 
of their huts, along with their hus- 
bands. The army engineers were 
amazed. When they tracked down 
the difficulty, they found there 
were several things wrong: They 
had disrupted the social life of the 
village by abolishing the village 
well. 

Once a day the veiled women 
had gone to the well to wash their 
clothes, to draw the water for their 
cooking, and, most important of all, 
to gossip. With water in every hut, 
they had no change of pace, no 
chance for their only social hour. 

The solution was easy: the engi- 
neers took out the water faucets and 
installed just three at various cen- 
tral spots in each village. And that 
brought back those who had moved 
out in disgust. 

We must take account of suspi- 
cions, superstitions and special cus- 
toms as we try to help the peoples 
of the world improve the lot of 
their children. Marvelous changes 
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take place, but we have to make 
haste slowly. 

How wonderful these changes 
are when they come! I remember 
how the whole atmosphere of a sec- 
tion of Haiti changed when we got 
rid of malaria. The second year 
after the disease was gone there was 
a boost of $5,000,000 in the local 
economy. The people had crops, 
and they were being fed and 
clothed. 

I have seen children with chills 
and fever sitting under trees, the 
youngsters shaking as thought they 
had palsy. They couldn’t go to 
school. They couldn’t play. They 
couldn’t work. They couldn’t s 
anything. 

What UNICEF did was to en- 
courage the Haitian government to 
put malaria out. We had to help 
them for only three years. Every 
six months they continue to spray 
in the villages through the island. 
And the incidence of this dread 
disease is way down 

The Haitians are doing it them- 
selves, just as people of other na- 
tions are carrying on the child wel- 
fare work that the United Nations 
started. They have the satisfying 
sense of participation. And 
UNICEF, supported by some 70 
nations, moves on to another area 
of need. No wonder, with its work 
of building the mother-and-child 
clinics, eradicating diseases, and 
educating people in nutrition, it 
has become known as the con- 
science of the nations. 
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New Strategy in 


MISSIONS 


By WILLIS CHURCH LAMOTT 





Professor of Christian Missions, San 
Francisco Theological Seminary 


From The Chaplain (Oct., 1956) 


One OF THE FIRST letters I 
rceived from Japan following the 
Second World War came from a 
chaplain, unknown to me, who had 
celebrated Holy Communion for a 
Japanese congregation in a_pro- 
vincial city on World-wide Com- 
munion Sunday. To him this was 
an experience that probably would 
never be surpassed as a testimony 
to the existence of a world-wide 
Christian community transcending 
the divisions of mankind and pro- 
phetic of the eventual realization of 
a truly Christian world. 

As a theological professor I have 
come in touch with men whose 
call to a church vocation was traced 
to experiences they had had with 
fellow Christians whom they had 
met while serving in Europe, in 
the South Pacific, or in Japan and 
Korea. Some of them have now 
gone back as missionaries. 

The age of foreign missions has 
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passed and the age of the world 
mission of the Church has been 
ushered in. The Church of Jesus 
Christ has been established in prac. 
tically every land under heaven asa 
result of the pioneer missionaries of 
the past 150 years. And, although 
there are now more Americans 
serving as foreign missionaries 
than ever before in history, these 
men and women are serving in 
new capacities. They now work 
with the “national” church (we do 
not say “native” any longer) wher- 
ever they go as helpers, assistants, 
or fellow laborers, instead of super- 
visors and directors. 

This fact has produced a revolu- 
tion in missionary principles and 
practice that must be reproduced in 
the minds of all who are concerned 
about the world-wide extension of 
the Christian fellowship. 

Anyone going abroad in any ca- 
pacity should realize that some- 
where there he will find men and 
women of a different race and cul- 
ture who are one with him in ac- 
knowledging Jesus Christ as Lord 
of their lives. Frequently they must 
be sought out. The initiative must 
be taken by the visitor or resident 
abroad. But the response will be 
sure to be heart-warming. 

Che object of the world mission 
today is to increaase the strength of 
the world Christian community 
and to assist the church in every 
country in taking the gospel to 
fellow countrymen. For such a 
task, it is obvious that our supply of 
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available foreign missionaries or 
fraternal workers will always be in- 
sufficient. 

In many instances nationalistic 
foreign policies limit the number 
of professional missionaries who 
can enter a country. In all cases it 
will be seen that too close a tie-up 
with foreign religious organiza- 
tions such as missionary boards or 
societies will be interpreted as a 
form of Western cultural imperial- 
ism and may react against the 
progress of the Church. 

In the light of this situation, em- 
phasis is being placed today upon 
the importance of the Christian 
witness of nonprofessionals who go 
abroad in the line of secular duty 
but who look upon their work in 
diplomacy, technical assistance, 
business, or the armed services as 
an opportunity for 
Christian testimony. 

Sometimes such a witness can be 
offered mainly by living a consist- 
ent Christian life, in contrast with 
the caricatures of Western culture 
presented through our motion pic- 
tures, popular songs, and the many 
bars and night spots abroad that 
are designated by the adjective 
“American.” 

Some secular organizations do 
not encourage their representatives 
to align themselves with the nation- 
al church—as, for example, in Mos- 
lem countries. But where this can 
be done, it is one of the most effec- 
tive ways in which these nonpro- 
fessionals can work. 


giving their 
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The influence of a small number 
of active Christians in the occupa- 
tion personnel in Japan, seeking out 
the church and assisting in its 
work, has been so_ incalculably 
great that one wonders what would 
have happened if hundreds instead 
of dozens of young men and 
women of this type had been pres- 
ent and active in this way during 
the critical years following the war. 

The time has come for a new 
missionary movement to arise, com- 
posed of world-minded men and 
women and families who will seek 
appointment to foreign posts under 
government and private agencies 
with a view to using their secular 
vocations as channels of Christian 
service. That many are now doing 
so is our greatest hope that the 
world fellowship of Christians can 
be made a greater reality. 

The encounter with one of these 
“younger churches” is likely to be 
disillusioning as well as inspiring. 
Disillusion will come when the vis- 
itor sees the poor equipment, the 
small size, the forms of worship 
that differ from those to which he 
is accustomed. Inspiration will 
come when he sees in the leaders 
and in the humble lay Christians 
the same devotion to Christ and 
his Kingdom, the same zeal for 
spreading the gospel that he no- 
ticed at home. 

Sometimes, indeed, he will find 
these younger Christians far more 
zealous than those in his home con- 
gregations. Points of criticism will 
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arise; but whatever these may be, 
it is well to realize that these 
churches are no longer our “branch 
ofhices,” established in order to re- 
produce our type of denomination- 
al emphasis abroad, but authentic 
parts “ the world-wide body of 
Christ—no longer our children or 
step-children, but our brothers in 
the world Christian community. 

Many visitors will be shocked by 
the lack of interest shown in our 
denominations. As the Anglican 
Bishop of Dornakal once said, 
“We Indians are not interested in 
your controversies of the 6th or 
l6th centuries.” 

In the Church of South India, 
Scotch Presbyterians support a 


church which accepts the historic 
episcopate. In Japan, 


10 different 
North American societies work 
with the Japanese church, forget- 
ting that they are Congregational- 
ists, Methodists, Presbyterians, Dis- 
ciples of Christ, and so on, in this 
new relationship to the Japanese 
Christian community. 

We should all ponder the state- 
ment made recently by a commit- 
tee of Asian churchmen, represent- 
ing many denominations: 

“We recognize that we are called 
into one Body in the midst of a so- 
ciety that is broken into many an- 
tagonistic groups. We are eager to 
set our faces against any imported 
sectarianism, such as can only add 
to the barriers that already divide 
the peoples of Asia. . . . Nothing 
less than organic church union 
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must be our goal... . In this, as in 
other matters concerning _ the 
growth of the churches in East 
Asia, we must be left free to make 
our own choice of loyalty under 
the guidance of God.” 

In other words, in the younger 
churches today we see church his 
tory in the making. The church as 
we know it and the church we rep. 
resent when we go abroad is a 
church that developed its forms and 
defined its creeds within the frame- 
work of Western culture. The 
church we meet abroad is one that 
is in the process of developing its 
forms and doctrines. 


Wi: OF THE West must real- 


ize that we have not written the 
final word and affixed the period 
in the course of the development 
of the Church. When we find di- 
vergences abroad from our prac- 
tices, we should rejoice rather than 
be shocked, for the Church today is 
a world Church in the making, a 
fellowship in which both East and 
West will contribute to bring it 
closer to Paul’s definition of the 
Church as the body of our Lord. 

Most of the questions asked to- 
day by Americans concerning the 
world mission are related to the 
confrontation of Christianity and 
the non-Christian religions. 

The Christian who visits in the 
Orient or Africa today is disturbed 
by what he sees. “Why,” some 
query, “should we ask people to 
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change their religion? They have 
theirs; we have ours. Shouldn’t we 
leave them alone?” 

Others inquire, “Since religion is 
basic and central to our culture, 
why should we introduce a reli- 
gion that will be destructive of an 
inherited way of life?” 

Others, who are more missionary- 
minded, are appalled at the degra- 
dation and ignorance displayed on 
every hand, and ask, “How can 
we expect Christianity, which rep- 
resents a minuscule minority in 
every non-Western culture to have 
any effect whatever in changing the 
age-old religious systems of the 
non-Christian world?” 

On the surface, Christian mis- 
sionaries are somewhat aloof from 
this so-called “conflict of religions.” 
Whether foreigners or nationals, 
they are intent not on destroying 
religious systems but in bringing 
Christ to men. The man who is a 
Moslem or a Hindu or a Buddhist 
stands in the same need of Christ as 
does the secularized American 
whom we address in evangelism at 
home. 

The missionary does not seek to 
destroy an ancient way of life, for 
that is being shaken to its founda- 
tions by the forces of Western sec- 
ularism. He brings a new integrat- 
ing factor into life which is not 
destructive but healing, and cre- 
ative in the formation of a new and 
more adequate culture. 

The non-Christian religions must 
be treated with respect, for they 
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represent an upward groping of 
man for God. Especially must the 
faith of men be respected; for no 
matter how misdirected or dis- 
figured it may be, it was implanted 
in man’s heart by the Eternal. 

We must, in other words, take 
“general revelation” into account. 
But, having recognized man’s age- 
long search for God, we must meet 
it by a proclamation of God’s 
search for man through “special 
revelation” in the series of personal 
encounters with the self-revealing 
God portrayed in the history of Is- 
rael, culminating in the sending of 
Jesus Christ into the world. 

The great gulf between the 
Christian and the non-Christian is 
in their experience of God. Noth- 
ing in recent developments within 
the non-Christian religions has yet 
brought them closer to an accept- 
ance of the Christian revelation. 
Their concept of God is still vague, 
or, in the case of Islam, still arbi- 
trary and fatalistic. 

Millions of non-Christians still 
seek refuge in a religion com- 
pounded of superstition, polythe- 
ism, and magic. The hope for con- 
tinued fellowship with God beyond 
this life is either clouded by belief 
in reincarnation or presented in 
terms of sensual rewards and pun- 
ishments. 

The strength of the Christian 
witness today lies in its witnesses. 
We are not dealing with religious 
systems confronting each other, as 
on a debating platform, but with 
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human beings, men and women 
who call themselves Shintoists, 
Hindus, Moslems, or Confucian- 
ists. 

Lost in the intricate maze of 
modern life, they are seeking the 
satisfaction of a living faith, and 
never more so than today. They 
can find that satisfaction through 
the lives of their fellows who have 
become Christian, who have dis- 
covered Christ as the guide to faith 
and life. 

No “foreign” 
adequately make 
Therefore the 


missionary 
that 
younger 


can 
witness. 
churches 


stand in the central place in the 
conflict of religions. Evangelism, 
education, the ministry of health 
and healing, social service—all these 
methods are but ways by which 


native Christians demonstrate the 
concern of God for the total life of 


man. Though the infant Christian 
churches are small minorities, their 
witness is clear and is having pro- 
found effect. 

The missionary program in the 
“foreign missionary epoch,” which 
is drawing to a close, has been com- 
pared to a series of commando 
raids—irruptions from abroad up- 
on the alien coast of a strange peo- 
ple. 

The strategy of the new era of 
the world mission is that of pene- 
tration from within, through the 
witness of the men and women 
who compose the churches estab- 
lished during the pioneer age of 
missions. To assist these churches 
in their witness is our great task as 
American Christians today, and 
should continue until a truly ecu- 
menical, genuinely world church 
comes into being. 


THE RELIGIOUS PICTURE 


A TABLE prepared by the Far Eastern Joint Office of the National 
Council of Churches gives the religious picture [of Southeast Asia] 


at a glance: 


Area | 
Country sq. mi. 


Burma 261,000 
Taiwan (Formosa) 13,800 
Indochina 286,000 
Indonesia 906,000 


51,000 
115,600 


200,000 


Malaya 
Philippines 


Thailand 


Protestant 
Community 


400,000 
100,000 
70,000 
5,000,000 


80,000 


Pop. Principal 
(Mu.) Religion 
19 Buddhism 
9.5 Buddhism 
ae Buddhism 
78 Islam 
Islam 
6.8 Buddhism 
21 Roman 
Catholicism 500,000 


19.5 Buddhism 30,000 


In some cases, exact figures are unavailable. The amounts given 
are approximate. The figures for Protestant community include church 
members and non-members who worship with the Protestant groups. 

—From East from Burma, by Constance M. Hattock (Friendship Press) 
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NEWS OF THE WORLD PARISH 


World Churches Mobilize 
Relief Aid for Hungary 


Before Russian tanks returned to 
Hungary to grind under the revolu- 
tion, world church agencies mobilized 
relief columns of food, clothing, and 
vitamins for suffering thousands. 

One such convoy of vehicles worked 
its way into Budapest, left its precious 
cargo, and departed just as the second 
wave of fighting engulfed the city and 
its remaining freedom fighters. 

A member of that group was Dr. 
Edgar Chandler, associate director of 
the World Council of Churches’ di- 
vision of interchurch aid and service 
to refugees, who gave this account of 
the last tense minutes of his trip: 

“We went to Gyor, Hungary, bear- 


ing Red Cross identity cards and made 


slow progress with our 
through a heavy snow storm. 

“Stopped by a military officer one 
kilometer from Gyor, we saw we 
were surrounded by heavy Russian 
tanks. Signalled on, we made contact 
with Reformed and Lutheran Church 
officers in the region. Tension was so 
high we had to return to Vienna, but 
our neutral Austrian drivers were al- 
lowed to go through to Budapest. 

“After delivering their load to the 
churches, they left at the last moment 
(the day of the Soviet’s surprise dawn 
attack on Hungary). 

“Though stopped nine times on the 
way back by Russian tanks blocking 
the road, they rejoined us safely.” 

Even while this trip was being 
made, staff members of the World 
Council and Lutheran World Founda- 


convoy 
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tion mapped plans co-ordinating all 
Protestant relief efforts. 

They decided to channel their ef- 
fort three ways: 

e Offer immediate aid in reception 
centers in Austria. 

e Find better temporary housing in 
Austrian hostels and homes. 

e Make long-range plans for refugee 
welfare and resettlement. 

Initial reports from Hungary told 
of confusion among refugee families, 
some waiting for other members of 
the family to cross the border, others 
hopefully waiting to return to their 
own homes. 

Estimates of the number of refugees 
in Austria has been placed at 14,000 
to 22,000, most of them women and 
children. 

WCC and LWF workers, along 
with the Red Cross, Quakers, and 
Caritas (welfare organization of the 
Roman Catholic Church), aided refu- 
gees at two improvised centers estab- 
lished by the Austrian government 
south and north of Vienna. 

The appeal for help brought a swift 
response from churches around the 
world. 

Church World Service, the relief 
agency of the National Council of 
Churches, sent $10,000; churches in 
Sweden, $4,000; Lutheran World 
Federation, $7,500; the World Coun- 
cil from its reserves, $5,000; Lutheran 
churches in Canada, $1,000; Method- 
ist Committee for Overseas Relief, 
$2,000. 

Twenty tons of U. S. surplus food 
held in France was made available 
for distribution. Austrian and Ger- 
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man relief organizations furnished 
eight tons of food and 5,000 blankets. 

Other appeals went out from the 
British Council of Churches, Swiss 
churches, and the French Protestant 
Federation. 

Workers on the scene urge money 
donations rather than materials, 
“since needs vary daily.” 

From the U. S. came 
Eisenhower's offer to admit 
Hungarian refugees. 

The President appealed to all Amer- 
icans who are willing to give assur- 
ances of jobs, housing, or emergency 
financial help to Hungarian refugees 
to so inform Pierce J. Gerety, Refugee 
Relief Administration, Washington, 
DDS. 


President 
5,000 


At Temple Israel in Stroudsburg, Pa., 
the Methodist minister, the Rev. Roger 
C. Stimson (left), and Rabbi Yehudah 
E. Perkin pray together for peace. 
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Discussion Questions 


What in the background of 
Hungary offers hope for the 
free churches? 

Is the return of Cardinal 
Mindszenty a triumph for 
freedom and the Church? 
What about the Russian ad- 
mission that charges against 
him were false? 


Schools Strengthen Ties 


Faculty members of Methodism’s 
10 theological schools are beginning 
to establish closer ties in the training 
of future ministers. 

This is the significance church 
leaders attach to a meeting of pastoral 
care professors held recently in Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

So successful was the exchange of 
ideas that Dr. Earl H. Furgeson, 
Westminster Theological Seminary, 
was picked to direct planning of an- 
other conference on “Theological and 
Psychological Insights Into Pastoral 
Care.” 

Dr. Gerald O. McCulloh, of the 
Board of Education’s department of 
theological education, said the meet- 
ing was a step toward achieving better 
inter-faculty relations. 

Conferees learned that all but two 
of the seminaries now have depart- 
ments or professors of pastoral care, 
and all offer courses in counseling. 

The conference was made possible 
by a grant from Edward F. Gallahue, 
Methodist layman from Indianapolis, 
Ind. The idea started last year when 
some of the professors got together to 
discuss rehabilitation of alcoholics. 
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Seminary Enrollment Up 


Forty more students are studying 
in Methodism’s 10 theological schools 
this fall than last year. 

The enrollment increase, while less 
than officials anticipated, goes part 
way toward reaching 1,200 minis- 
terial graduates per year, a 1960 goal 
set by General Conference. 

A survey of the seminaries, just 
completed, shows 2,723 students en- 
rolled this fall, compared to 2,683 last 
year. Five of the schools reported en- 
rollment increases. In the other five 
enrollment dropped or remained the 
same as last year. 

Why wasn’t there a bigger gain? 

Part of the answer, said President 
Norman L. Trott, of Westminster 
Theological Seminary, is a slump in 
population of persons who are of sem- 
inary age. 

The two biggest increases were re- 
ported by Emory University’s Candler 
School of Theology, up 33 over last 
year, and Westminster, which was up 
eight. 

Recruitment efforts at all the 
schools have been intensive and wide- 
spread, 

Garrett is attempting to expand its 
opportunities for women and to at- 
tract more Negro students through 
Negroes now enrolled. 

“More and more, we are receiving 
requests for information from stu- 
dents of other denominations,” a 
Garrett spokesman said. One popular 
attraction has been Garrett’s field 
work program. 

In order to meet the General Con- 
ference request for 1,200 graduates 
each year, seminary facilities will have 
to be expanded. The two seminaries 
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proposed for Ohio and the Kansas- 
Missouri-Nebraska region will help. 
So will new sites now being prepared 
for Westminster and Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

When Westminster moves to the 
campus of American University in 
Washington, D. C., it will be able to 
double its enrollment. 

Southern California School of The- 
ology, now independent from the 
University of Southern California, 
plans to relocate in Claremont, 
Calif., possibly next year. Dean Earl 
Cranston said he anticipates a con- 
siderable increase in enrollment over 
a period of years. 

The 1,200 graduates asked by Gen- 
eral Conference will be sufficient to 
replace ministers lost through retire- 
ment, death, and other causes. But 
this minimum figure does not take 
into account new churches being 
organized at a rapid pace. 

Present enrollment at the semi- 
naries is: Boston University, 446; Gar- 
rett, 427; Candler, 418; Perkins, 366; 
Drew, 298; Duke, 261; Southern 
California, 147; Iliff, 145; Westmin- 
ster, 142; and Gammon, 73. 


Need 25,000 Ministers 


Protestant churches in the United 
States are short 25,000 ministers. 

More than 15,000 pulpits are va- 
cant and 10,000 other crucial posts are 
unfilled, the United Lutheran Church 
in America was told at its 20th bien- 
nial convention in Harrisburg, Pa. 

Dr. Vernon L. Strempke of Wash- 
ington, D. C., associate secretary of 
the ULCA’s Board of Higher Educa- 
tion, reported that 378 ministerial va- 
cancies exist in the United Lutheran 
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Church, which has 4,623 pastors in 
service. 

The board report called for in- 
tensified recruiting of youth at all age 
levels for the ministry and other 
church work. 

It was noted that only 250 more 
students graduated from Protestant 
seminaries last year than in 1950. In 
the next five years 5,500 candidates 
for church vocations, including 4,000 
women, will be needed. 


Revamps India’s Council 


A reorganization of the National 
Christian Council of India, aimed at 
disassociating the group from foreign 
influence, was approved at its recent 
triennial meeting. 

The council declared that funds 
contributed by church bodies abroad 
to its administrative budget must be 
channeled through related member 
churches in India. Dependence on 
foreign help, the delegates said, is to 
be reduced gradually. 

“Excessive dependence on Ameri- 
can financial aid,” a report stated, 

“besides discouraging self-support, has 
damaged the reputation and prestige 
of the council in the eyes of the gov- 
ernment and the public, especially 
when no other religious organization 
in the country was so much depend- 
ent upon foreign help.” 

The council voted to establish a re- 
search center for the study of non- 
Christian religions in India, particu- 
larly Hinduism. 

Dr. P. D. Devanandan, visiting 
professor at Union Theological Sem- 
inary in New York, has been invited 
to direct the project. Council delegates 
delayed naming a site for the center. 
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10,000 Take Refresher 


Almost 10,000 Methodist ministers 
studied at 46 “refresher” schools 
throughout the country this year. 

Their courses covered three or more 
subjects in eight class sessions. 

This information was reported to 
deans of conference and area pastors’ 
schools at the recent national work- 
shop in Montgomery Bell State Park, 
near Nashville, Tenn. 

Dr. Harold DeWolf, of Boston 
University School of Theology, told 
43 deans that increased lay interest 
in the Bible and theology is one of 
the major religious trends of the past 
10 years. 

“Extreme controversy” among the- 
ologians has given way to “a mood 
of meditation, communication, and 
conciliation,” Dr. DeWolf said. 

During the workshop, sponsored 
by the Board of Education’s depart- 
ment of ministerial education, the 
deans examined the place of the pas- 
tors’ schools in ministerial education, 
promotion and publicity, manage- 
ment, financing, curriculum, and sig- 
nificant theological developments. 


Release Film on Borneo 


Upriver in Sarawak, a 30-minute 
color film, has been released by the 
Board of Missions. 

The movie documents the chal- 
lenge facing the Christian church in 
Borneo and is the first in a series of 
pictures on the “Four Lands of De- 
cision.” 

Missions Visualized, Inc., Holly- 
wood, produced the film for the 
board. It may be rented through The 
Methodist Publishing House. 
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LUTHERANS TALK MERGER, PRESBYTERIANS VOTE 


Representatives of four American 
Lutheran bodies, totaling 2,861,000 
members, will begin conversations 
this month looking toward organic 
union. 

The meeting is scheduled Decem- 
ber 12-13 in Chicago. 

Taking part are the United Luther- 
an Church in America, Augustana 
Lutheran Church, Finnish Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Church, and American 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. 

Three other Lutheran bodies now 
engaged in negotiations for a separate 
merger were invited, but sent word 
they are “unable to participate in a 
meeting whose sole stated purpose is 
to consider organic union.’ 

The three are the Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church, the American Lutheran 
Church, and the United Evangelical 
Lutheran Church. 

Officials expressed regret that they 
will not be able to accept the invita- 
tion. 

The Chicago meeting is a result of 
an invitation issued a year ago by two 
bodies, the United Lutheran Church 
in America and the Augustana 
Lutheran Church. 


Presbyterians Vote 


While the Lutherans are just be- 
ginning merger talks, members of 
two Presbyterian churches are voting 
on union. 

The churches which have drawn up 
the plan of union are the Presbyterian 
Church in the USA and the United 
Presbyterian Church. 

Forty-nine of the 250 presbyteries 
of the USA church have approved the 
plan. Voting among United Presby- 
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terians is not expected to begin until 
January 1. 

If presbyteries of both groups okay 
the plan, their General Assemblies 
will meet jointly in Pittsburgh in 
May, 1958, to form a united General 
Assembly. The new denomination is 
to be called the United Presbyterian 
Church in the USA. It will have 
about 3,000,000 members and include 
more than 9,000 congregations and 
10,000 ordained ministers. 

Organized opposition, however, is 
coming from a group within the 
United Church, called the Committee 
for Information on Church Union. It 
has an announced membership of 300 
clergymen and laymen. 


Movement Doomed 


Meanwhile, an Anglican bishop has 
predicted the failure of these and sim- 
ilar unity movements unless they in- 
clude the Roman Catholic Church. 

The Rt. Rev. Hiyanirindu Lakdasa 
Jacob de Mel, bishop of Kurunegala, 
Ceylon, said Roman Catholic scholars 
already have made useful contribu- 
tions to the World Council of 
Churches in the form of articles to 
the Ecumenical Review, and com- 
ment in Roman Catholic periodicals. 

In Canada on tour, he declared that 
Roman Catholic observers at ecumen- 
ical meetings had been “impressed by 
our sincerity of purpose.” 

He noted that a report in his coun- 
try discussed the possible merger of 
Anglicans, Congregationalists, Bap- 
tists, Methodists, and Presbyterians. 

Bishop de Mel also said he was in- 
terested in bringing together the 
Buddhists, Moslems, and Christians. 
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People Going Places 


Dr. ArTHUR FLEMMiINc—expected 
to return soon to the president’s office 
of Ohio Wesleyan University, if the 
world situation cools off. He has been 
on leave serving as director of the Of- 
fice of Defense Mobilization. 


The Methodist Rural Fellowship 
recently paid tribute to five ministers 
for their contributions to rural life— 
the Reverends Ratpn A. FELton, 
A. H. Rapxinec, Cuarres M. (Pat) 
McConneE.Lt, Mark A. Dawser, and 
Dutton S. PETERSON. 


Bishop Wiu1aM C. Martin, Dallas 
—Council of Bishops representative at 


the Philippines Central Conference, 


Tue Rev. Paut W. ArrkKEN—new 
chaplain at Duke Hospital, Durham, 
N. C., succeeding Prof. Russell 
Dicks of Duke Divinity School. 


Tue Rev. Fore G. Grisson—in- 
stalled fourth president of Scarritt 
College, Nz ——- Tenn., succeeding 
the Rev. Hugh C. Stuntz, who re. 
tired. 


Miss Mary H. Crawrorp, Aldan, 
Pa.—elected assistant treasurer of the 
Board of Missions’ division of na- 
tional missions. 


Witson T. Boots, Ellwood City, 


Bishops Newell S. Booth and Arthur ]. Moore (left) consecrate Bishop Ralph 
Dodge after election by the African Central Conference. The service, at Elisa- 
bethville, Belgian Congo, was in English, then translated into Kiswahili. 
Assisting were representatives of five conferences Bishop Dodge will serve. 
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Pa—appointed field worker for the 
Board of Missions’ office of mission- 
ary personnel. 


Tue Rev. Mark Suepron, Bowling 
Green, Ohio—named executive direc- 
tor of the National Council of 
Churches’ department of pastoral 
services. Mr. Shedron is a minister in 
the Evangelical United Brethren 
Church. 


BisHop IvAN Lee Hott, St. Louis 
—awarded the 1956 World Christian 
Fellowship citation by The Upper 
Room. He retired recently as presi- 
dent of the World Methodist Coun- 


cil. 


Methodist pastor, THe Rev. L. 
Pau JaAcguirH—named director of 
the University Christian Mission, a 
National Council of Churches pro- 
gram which annually sends evange- 
listic teams to 300 colleges. 


W. A. Pounpns, Tyler, Texas— 
honored for his 32 years as treasurer 
of the Texas Conference. 


Bishop A. Frank Smitu, Houston 
—re-elected to a four-year term as 
chairman of Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity Board of Trustees. 


Tue Rev. Joun O. Gross, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.—elected director of the 
Commission on Christian Higher 
Education, which will spearhead a 
four-year, church-wide effort to 
strengthen Methodism’s program on 
higher education. He is general sec- 
retary of the Division of Educational 
Institutions of the General Board of 
Education. 
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Supply Pastors Can’t Vote 


Annual conferences cannot grant 
voting privileges to full-time approved 
supply pastors who are ordained 
elders. 

To do so, makes them, in effect, 
temporary conference members “for 
which The Methodist Church consti- 
tution makes no provision.” 

This ruling by the Judicial Coun- 
cil, Methodism’s supreme court, was 
one of six handed down at the coun- 
cil’s annual meeting recently in Santa 
Monica, Calif. 

The decision strikes down legisla- 
tion of the 1956 General Conference 
giving annual conferences a choice 
whether supply pastors vote. 

General Conference decided that 
an annual conference, by  three- 
fourths vote, could allow supply pas- 
tors to ballot on all matters except 
those dealing with ordination, char- 
acter, conference ministerial rela- 
tions and election of delegates to Gen- 
eral and jurisdictional conferences. 

Quoting from a previous decision, 
the council said, “It is hardly con- 
ceivable that an annual conference 
could grant to a non-member the 
right to vote on these important mat- 
ters. 

“There is no provision in the con- 
stitution or in the law of the church 
for an associate member of an an- 
nual conference.” 

In a decision bearing on social se- 
curity claims, the council ruled: 

The effective date of a minister’s 
voluntary retirement can only be the 
final day of the annual conference 
which approves his retirement. 

This question was put to the coun- 
cil when the Minnesota Annual Con- 
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This is Methodism’s Judicial Council. From the left, seated, are the Rev. 
A. W. Pugh, Marion, Ind.; Superintendent L. A. Welliver, Williamsport, Pa.; 
]. E. Wilkins, Washington, D. C., president; the Rev. R. M. Houston, Hemp- 
stead, N. Y. Standing are Judge Ivan Lee Holt, Jr., St. Louis, Mo.; D. A. 
Odell, Pasadena, Calif.; P. R. Ervin, Charlotte, N. C.; Superintendent ]. 
R. Throckmorton, Hays, Kan.; Superintendent R. F. Curl, San Antonio, Tex. 


ference earlier this year adopted a 
flexible retirement date, and requested 
a ruling. 

Said the council: The relationship 
between an annual conference and 
its ministers is fixed on an annual 
basis. 

Such a policy has been established 
by long custom, if not by positive 
legislation, it was stated. 

The Rev. Lester A. Welliver, dis- 
trict superintendent and former pres- 
ident of Westminster Theological 
Seminary, was elected council vice 
president. 

In other 
ruled: 

e@ Provisional annual 
may not vote on 
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decisions, the council 


conferences 
constitutional 


amendments passed by the 1956 Gen- 
eral Conference. 

@ A_ new Discipline provision 
(amendment to paragraph 1925) re- 
quiring a formal conference vote to 
admit trial candidates means the vote 
of eligible ministerial members. The 
council said South Dakota Annual 
Conference erred in interpreting that 
the vote should include lay confer- 
ence members. 

e A board of trustees or other organ- 
izations related to an annual confer- 
ence may legally accept title to real 
estate which does not contain the 
trust clause prescribed in paragraph 
174 of the 1952 Discipline. 

@ For representation at General Con- 
ference, a minister on missionary 
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service shall be counted at his annual 
conference, rather than in the mission 
field. 

The council scheduled its next ses- 
sion at Charlotte, N. C., on Oct. 17, 
1957. 


Study Rural Churches 


The nation’s rural churchgoers are 
discarding their old, rugged indi- 
vidualism and becoming more social 
conscious. 

And this shift, said a Missouri theo- 
logian, may be the key to stopping 
rural churches from closing their 
doors at the rate of 1,000 yearly. 

The change in outlook and its sig- 
nificance were described to 1,000 
Protestant leaders from -20 denomi- 
nations recently in St. Louis, Mo., by 
Dr. Mark Rich, professor of rural 
church at the Bible College of Mis- 
souri. 

The occasion was the National 
Convocation on Church in Town and 
Country, sponsored by the National 
Council of Churches. 

Thanks to the new look, said Pro- 
fessor Rich, rural churches now find 
themselves in partnership with rural 
agricultural groups such as 4-H 
Clubs, extension service, breeding 
clubs, and co-operatives. 

“Each church tends to be a guiding 
light for all community agencies. It 
is through this social awareness that 
tural America is to be saved,” he said. 

Some closings have been justified, 
conceded Dr. Richard O. Comfort, 


executive director of the National 


Council’s department of town and 
country, because of population shifts 
and improved transportation. 

3ut, he added, in many cases they 
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could have been avoided if there had 
not been “a lack of long-range plan- 
ning, inadequate programming, indif- 
ference, neglect, and lack of Christian 
statesmanship. 

“The day has long passed when a 
church could survive on a diet of 
preaching only. Pastoral work, Chris- 
tian education, and programs for all 
age groups are necessary in our time.” 

His views were backed by Dr. 
Mark Dawber, Long Beach. N. Y., 
who called for a long over-due re- 
churching in rural areas. 

This effort, he stressed, must be 
united and not on the old basis of 
division and disunity among the de- 
nominations. 

Methodist registration (128 dele- 
gates) was the largest of any denom- 
ination at the convocation. 

Simultaneously with the Protestant 
meeting, the Roman Catholics were 
studying rural churches in Sioux 
Falls, S. D., at the National Rural 
Life Conference. 

Delegates recommended more ef- 
ficient and imaginative farm manage- 
ment, better preparation of young 
farmers, co-operative buying. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Volume 3 of the Pastoral 
Appointment books for 1956 
is now ready. It contains ap- 
pointments made at fall con- 
ference sessions. 

Laymen and ministers not 
serving churches may write 
for a free copy to: Conference 
Appointments, THe New 
CuristiaN Apvocate, 740 
Rush Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 











INewS Digest 


SALARIES of U. S. Presbyterian 
ministers now average $5,405 a year, 
49 per cent above their 1948 income. 
The denomination lists 5,782 minis- 
ters (70 per cent of its active clergy- 
men) serving churches. 


NEW SERVICE of the Board of 
Temperance is Contact, a bi-weekly 
document to go into a_loose-leaf 
binder. It reports on legislative action, 
trends, program ideas, resource in- 
formation, questions and answers 
about beverage alcohol. 


TWELVE MINISTERS from the 
United States recently took part in the 


evangelistic mission of the Methodist 
Church in Brazil. 


RECORD 1957 BUDGET of $22, 
800,700 has been adopted by the 
Seventh-Day Adventist Church. More 
than $11 million of this amount will 
go for overseas missions. 


MARITAL CASES in Enid, Okla, 
are being referred to a new family 
counseling service organized by the 
Enid Ministerial Alliance, business- 
men and Garfield County Bar Asso- 
ciation. 


RECOMMENDED BIBLE read- 


ings for use in public schools are being 


Methodist leaders in predominantly. Roman Catholic Puerto Rico are honored 
in San Juan City Hall. Mayor Felisa Rincon de Gauntier praises the service 
of Tomas Rico Soltero, Methodist superintendent, and welcomes Bishop 


Fred Corson (right) of Philadelphia, as speaker at a youth camp dedication. 
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compiled by nine Protestant, Roman 
Catholic, and Jewish educators and 
clergymen in Portland, Me. State law 
requires Bible readings. 


FIRST PRIEST ever named chair- 
man of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education is Msgr. Cornelius T. Sher- 
lock, pastor of Immaculate Concep- 
tion Roman Catholic parish, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


SCHOLARS at Cairo’s Coptic 
Museum have been translating a man- 
uscript that may be a “Fifth Gospel,” 
attributed to the Apostle Didymus 
Judas Thomas (Doubting Thomas). 


TREND toward establishing South- 
ern Baptist colleges in large cities may 
result in a dozen new schools in the 
next 15 years. Denomination officials 


say it costs half as much per student 
to operate in a larger community as 
in a smaller one. 


RELIGIOUS BROADCASTING 
course has been initiated by the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company to equip 
clergymen with basic experience in 
radio and television. 


CLERGYMEN, as a group, are 
“not good, safe drivers,” in the opin- 
ion of M. L. Allison, North Carolina 
insurance company official. “Most of 
them drive as if they were going to a 
fire,’ he said in a speech to safety 
engineers. 


SYNAGOGUES are now “tremen- 
dously” short of qualified teachers in 
their religious schools. Jewish educa- 
tors estimate at least 700 additional 
persons are needed. 
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A TEST PROGRAM to train fu- 
ture ministers in acting, directing, 
and playwriting has been started by 
Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City. E. Martin Browne, British 
producer and director, and John 
Mason Brown, noted American critic 
and author, are heading the program 
this year. 


NEW LIFE INSURANCE com- 
pany has been organized by the 
United Pentecostal Church to cover 
the denomination’s 3,500 ministers 
and their wives. 


A Record Publishing Year 


An increase of 6.91 per cent in net 
sales during the past year was re- 
ported by The Methodist Publishing 
House at its annual meeting recently 
in Cincinnati. 

Officials said the year was the“ big- 
gest” in the history of the agency— 
which runs back to 1789. 

Other gains: 

e Net income was up 19.85 per cent, 
and over-the-counter sales in 15 Cokes- 
bury book stores across the nation 
were up 8.8 per cent. 

@ Circulation of church-school litera- 
ture reached an all-time high of 
6, 813, 956. 

e Nearly 4,500,000 copies of books 
and 73,200,000 weekly church bulle- 
tins were produced and distributed. 

The Publishing House appropriated 
$600,000 for conference claimants (re- 
tired ministers, their wives and de- 
pendent children), bringing to $16,- 
068,198 the amount the agency has 
appropriated for this purpose. 

The Rev. Emory S. Bucke was 
named book editor, succeeding the 
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a 
Mr. Pierce 


Mr. Bucke 


Rev. Nolan B. Harmon, who held the 
position 16 years until elected bishop 
in July. 

For the last two years, Dr. Bucke 
had been manager of the college text- 
book department of Abingdon Press. 
Before that, he was editor-manager of 
Zions Herald, independent Methodist 
publication. He is 43, and a member 
of New England Conference. 

His responsibilities will include se- 
lecting and editing manuscripts. He 
will have offices in Nashville and New 
York. 

The Rev. L. Scott Allen, 38, pastor 
of Central Church, Atlanta, Ga., was 
elected editor of the Central Christian 
Advocate, succeeding newly elected 
Bishop Prince Albert Taylor, Jr. 
Bishop Taylor was editor of the mag- 
azine for eight years. 

Lovick Pierce, Nashville, was 
elected president and publisher under 
a corporate reorganization of publish- 
ing interests passed by General Con- 
ference in May. 

Mr. Pierce has been one of the 
church’s two publishing agents 10 
years. The new organization provides 
the publishing house business will be 
under one president and publisher. 

The Rev. J. Edgar Washabaugh, 
New York City, who retired as one of 
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the publishing agents, was elected as. 
sociate publisher. 

Leland D. Case was elected editorial 
director of ToceTHer and THe New 
CurisTIAN ADVOCATE. 

Charles W. Keysor was named 
managing editor of TocrTuer, and 
the Rev. T. Otto Nall, editor of Tue 
New Curistian ApvocaTE. 

William H. Swiggart, Nashville 
railroad executive, was re-elected 
board chairman. 

Other Publishing House officers un- 
der the new organization: Pat Beaird, 
executive vice president; J. R. Smith, 
treasurer; and the following vice- 
presidents: Cecil D. Jones, in charge 
of publishing and manager of Abing- 
don Press; John H. Laird, accounting; 
Walter L. Seaman, sales; R. G, 
Graham, manufacturing; and the Rev. 
Charles A. Britton Jr., personnel and 
public relations. All are from Nash- 
ville, where the Publishing House has 
its national headquarters. 


Ask for Convention Center 


The Council of Bishops has been 
asked to explore the possibility of es- 
tablishing a Methodist “convention 
center” for religious meetings. 

The request came from the Inter- 
board Committee on Christian Voca- 
tions at its annual meeting. 

The Rev. Harold W. Ewing, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., sponsor of the motion, 
said the church needed accommoda- 
tions large enough to handle its big- 
gest meetings. 

In other actions, the committee: 
e Re-elected Bishop Edwin E. Voigt, 
of the Dakotas Area, chairman. 

e Voted to add a new staff member 
who will concentrate on procedures 
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for placing college students in full- 
time church-related positions. 


Similar Motion 


A similar motion for a “convention 
center” was made and tabled at the 
annual meeting of the Interboard 
Committee on Missionary Education. 

The committee heard a plea for 
more missionaries from Miss Ruth 
Lawrence, executive secretary for Eu- 
rope and Africa for the Woman’s Di- 
vision of Christian Service. 

“We are not getting the necessary 
recruits to advance our program,” 
said Miss Lawrence. Without enough 
personnel, how can we advance? she 
asked. 

In other business, the committee 
elected Bishop Bachman G. Hodge, of 
the Birmingham Area, chairman, and 
planned tours for young adults to 
Puerto Rico and Japan in 1958, 


Korea 

“Great progress” in Korea during 
the year was reported at the annual 
meeting of the Committee on Chris- 
tian Education in Foreign Fields. 

Mrs. Floyd Shacklock, educational 
counselor for the committee, said the 
Methodist Youth Fellowship gained 
3,300 new members, and Sunday- 
school attendance jumped to 160,000, 
an increase of 20,725 over the previous 
year. ; 

Bishop Roy H. Short, of the Nash- 


ville Area, was re-elected chairman. 
Student Workers 
The Methodist Student Workers’ 


Association has changed its name to 
Association of College and University 
Ministers of The Methodist Church. 


The group also set up the Associa- 
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tion of Wesley Foundations to “pro- 
vide channels to discuss common con- 
cerns” and to “determine, clarify, de- 
velop, and promote” Wesley Founda- 
tions. 

The Rev. Paul Burt of Urbana, IIl., 
was elected president of the new or- 
ganization, while the Rev. Robert L. 
Sanks, Iowa City, Iowa, was named 
head of the re-named student workers 
group. 


Bible Guides Available 


Guides for the Bible Readers’ Serv- 
ice, sponsored by the Board of Edu- 
cation, are now available on nine 
books of the New Testament. 

Purpose of the program is to help 
individuals read the Bible with better 
understanding, develop greater appre- 
ciation for devotional values of the 
Scriptures, and discover messages re- 
lated to their own lives. 


First-Hand View of Labor 


An Ohio sales executive, a Presby- 
terian, says he has a different attitude 
toward labor unions after attending 
a church-sponsored seminar on church 
and industry. 

He was one of a group that toured 
Chicago’s sprawling factories and 
steel mills, union headquarters, and 
social agencies under the auspices of 
the Presbyterian Institute of Industrial 
Relations. 

Dr. Marshall L. Scott, dean of the 
institute, says of the Ohioan, “He 
thought there must be some good in 
unions, but his chief experience had 
been dealing with a tough, officer- 
controlled craft union. I think he has 
found that the chief answer to his 
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union problem would be to encourage 
Christian laymen to take part in its 
activities.” 

Methodist ministers and laymen of 
Rock River and Lexington Confer- 
ences also are dealing with the church 
and industry at a one-day conference 
being held December 1 in the Chicago 
suburb of Oak Park. 


Urges More Parking Space 


Modern church parking facilities 
were urged recently at a conference on 
church building and architecture. 

Dr. C. Harry Atkinson, New York 
City, editor of the quarterly magazine, 
Protestant Church Administration and 
Equipment, contended the ground un- 
der automobiles is as important today 
as the ground under the church. 

Speaking in Chicago, he stressed 
that medium-sized churches should 
have a site of at least five to seven 
acres to provide adequate off-street 
parking. 

A good formula is one parking 
space for every four persons seated 
in the church. 

“Churches simply cannot expect 
young couples with three or four chil- 
dren—as most of them seem to have 
today—to park four blocks away in 
bad weather,” he said. 


95 Seminaries Join Study 


Three thousand seminary students, 
representing more than 30 Protestant 
denominations, will learn about the 
world church co-operative movement 
through a series of regional confer- 
ences. 

The meetings, started in November 
and continuing through March, are 
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being held under the auspices of the 
Interseminary Movement, a unit of 
the National Council of Churches. 

In addition to purely theological 
subjects, the conferences will deal with 
a theological perspective of U. S. poli- 
tics and international issues, and psy- 
chotherapy and religion. 

Students from 95 different semi- 
naries and schools are expected to at- 
tend the meetings at the Lutheran 
Theological Seminaries in Philadel. 
phia and Gettysburg, Pa.; School of 
Religion, Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Yale Divinity School, 
New Haven, Conn.; Austin (Tex.) 
Presbyterian Seminary; and Hamma 
Divinity School of Wittenberg Col- 
lege, Springfield, Ohio. 


Borrow Books by Mail 


A special library at Duke Divinity 
School, Durham, N. C., is helping 
circuit preachers and small church 
clergymen keep abreast of new books 
on religion. 

While there are a few similar li- 
braries, Duke’s is unique in its size 
and extent of operation. 

Each week as many as 50 books are 
mailed to pastors in the Ozarks, to 
California and the Midwest. 

The current preference is for books 
by J. B. Phillips, and books on the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, said Don Farris, 
director of the divinity school’s main 
library and lending service. 

Because of limited income and the 
remote location of many ministers, 
there is a definite need for this kind 
of library, Mr. Farris said. 

The service is available to minis- 
ters of all denominations. Books are 
loaned for one-month periods and the 
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only cost to the borrower is the re- 
turn postage. 

About 2,000 volumes are main- 
tained and as many as five copies of 
the same book. 

The library, named the Henry Har- 
rison Jordan Loan Library, was 
started with gifts from the family of 
the late Rev. George B. Ehlhardt, a 
former librarian at Duke. 

It was expanded in 1947 when the 
children of the late Rev. Henry Har- 
rison Jordan established a special trust 
fund in memory of their father. 

Borrowers are kept posted on list- 
ings through a general catalog sent 
out every five years, a supplement 
every two years, and a mimeographed 
list at six-month intervals. 


Eart FreperickK Apams, 56, assistant 
general secretary of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches, of a heart attack in 
Washington, November 1. He was a 
minister in the American Baptist Con- 
vention. 

Fasio Santi, 45, director of Casa Ma- 
terna, Methodist school and orphanage 
near Naples, Italy, in an automobile ac- 
cident in Rome, October 23. He directed 
a U. S. tour of the school’s choir last 
spring. 

SaMuEL H. WirscuHine, retired mem- 
ber of Rock River Conference, in Cali- 
fornia, November 5, 

Joun R. SaunpeErs, 65, retired mission- 
ary at Newport News, Va., October 28. 
He became pastor at Warwick last July 
after 35 years’ service in Brazil. 

Dr. CHartes S. JoHNsoN, 63, Negro 
leader and president of Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tenn., of a heart attack in 
Louisville, Ky., October 28. 

Mrs. Harriet Mae Law, wife of the 
Rev. C. H. Law, retired member of 
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Southwest Missouri Conference, in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., October 12. 

Mrs. JoHn F. Lone, wife of the re- 
tired member of Illinois Conference, in 
Pontiac, Ill., October 2. 

Gus Morrison, pastor at New Ulm, 
Minn., October 13. 

R. C. Rowe, 87, retired member of 
Iowa-Des Moines Conference, at the 
home of a son in Kansas City, Mo., 
November 1. 

HucuH Ciarence Tucker, 99, pioneer 
missionary in Brazil, in Swarthmore, 
Pa., November 4. 

Mrs. Maset L. WatTKIns Barrett, 83, 
widow of the Rev. J. William Barrett 
of Northern New York Conference, in 
Watertown, N. Y., October 13. 

Epwarp EveENsEN, pastor of Emmaus 
Church, Chicago, in Chicago, October 
30. 

ArTHUR C, GALE, retired member of 
St. Louis Conference, in St. Louis, 
October 1. 

J. B. Horton, 89, retired member of 
Troy Conference, in Clifton Springs, 
N. Y., October 10. 

J. Wittis Haw ey, retired member of 
Wyoming Conference and missionary in 
China and Malaya, in Tampa, Fla., 
September 29. 

Ben P. Jaco, 92, retired member of 
North Mississippi Conference, Jackson, 
Tenn., September 21. 

Cuarces L. JENKINS, retired member 
of Troy Conference, in Stony Creek, 
N. Y., October 22. 

Mrs. Puiro BartLett, widow of the 
Idaho Conference member, recently in 
Buhl, Ida. 

Cuares S. MACFARLAND, 89, secretary 
emeritus of the old Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, after a 
long illness, October 27. 

Mrs. CaroLine Muskett, widow of 
the Rev. Albert Muskett, of Montana 
Conference, October 11. 

Mrs. JEANNETTE RussELL BATTERSON, 
widow of the Rev. Frank J. Batterson of 
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Ohio Conference, in Bluffton, Ohio, 
October 6. 

Mrs. Eva Bowman, widow of the Rev. 
William C. Bowman of Pacific North- 
west and Oregon Conferences, was 
killed by an automobile in Des Moines, 
Wash., in August. 

Rosert Epwarp Dickinson, retired 
missionary and pastor of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, at his home in 
Alamagordo, N. M., October 11. 

WILLiAaM R. NELson, retired member 
of Southwest Missouri Conference, in 
Springfield, Mo., October 15. 

Mrs. W. Roy Puituires, widow of the 
Rev. W. Roy Phillips, in Columbia, 
S. C., October 2. 

FerN RayMonp, 


pastor at Ukiah, 


Calif., at Ukiah, October 26. 

Horace E. Roserson, approved sup- 
ply pastor of Central Pennsylvania Con- 
ference, in Austin, Pa., October 11. 

Harotp E. BroucuTon, retired mem- 
ber of Southern California-Arizona Con- 
ference, in Arcadia, Calif., September 


a 

A. Ray Moore of Santa Monica, 
Calif., retired member of Southern Cal- 
ifornia-Arizona Conference, October 5. 

Mrs. Berry JEANNE Barnes, wife of 
the Rev. W. Norris Barnes, pastor of 
Trinity Church, Yuma, Ariz., in 
September a week after being stricken 
with polio. 

Mrs. May Martin SHEPHERD, 87, 
widow of the Rev. George F. Shepherd 
of Northern New York Conference, at 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., October 10. 

Mrs. Emma LaRue Smitu, 82, wife 
of the Rev. George B. Smith, retired 
member of Missouri Conference, was 
fatally burned at her home in Hunne- 
well, Mo., October 22. 

Tue Rev. Ciara Wacner, with the 
Rev. Alice Engelbretsen, minister at 
Cass Lake, Minn., for nine years, 
October 27. 

Mrs. Howett D. Warkins, 85, 
mother of Bishop William T. Watkins 
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of the Louisville Area, at East Point, 
Ga., October 17. 

Francis E., Wuiresive, 82, secretary 
of Ohio Annual Conference from 1929. 
1949, at his home in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
October 12. 


COMING EVENTS 


Dec. 2—First Sunday in Advent. Commit. 
ment Sunday. 

Dec. 3-4—lInterracial conference for 
Washington and Baltimore Conferences 
(Board of Social and Economic Relations), 
in Baltimore. 

Dec. 3-6—Curriculum Committee, Atlantic 
City, N.J. 

Dec. 5-6—General Board of the National 
Council of Churches, Los Angeles. 

Dec. 9—Universal Bible Sunday. 

Dec. 9-16—Mission to America meeting, 
Harlingen, Tex. 

Dec. 9-16—Mission to America meeting, 
Rio Grande, N.M. 

Dec. 10-14—Meeting of Annual Confer- 
ence of Executive Secretaries of Educa- 
tion, Nashville, Tenn. 

Dec. 10-14—Council of Bishops meeting, 
Los Angeles. 

Dec. 25—Christmas. 

Dec. 26-29—Christmas conferences for 
young ministers (Board of Evangelism). 

Dec. 30—Student Recognition Day. 

. 31—Watch Night. 

. 1—Festival of the Christening. 

. 6—Epiphany. 

. 6-13—Universal Week of Prayer. 

. 7-14—Meeting of Woman's Division 
of Christian Service, Buck Hill Falls, Po. 

Jan. 8-10—Southeastern Regional Confer- 
ence on Recruitment and Guidance for 
Church Vocations, Atlanta, Ga. 

Jan. 8-18—Annual meeting Board of Mis- 
sions, Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 

Jan. 10-11—Association of Methodist Col- 
lege Presidents, Philadelphia. 

Jan. 13—Week of Dedication Committee, 
Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 

Jan. 13-20—Mission to America meeting, 
San Francisco. 

Jan. 14-17—Annual meeting Board of 
Education, Atlantic City, N.J. 
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Bouquets and Brickbats 


Epiror: The New Curistian Ap- 
vocaATE combines so much of what I 
have come to think most helpful in 
various magazines . . . “Sermon 
Suggestions” are fine.... 

Etwoop L. RosE 

Ohmer Park Methodist Church 

Dayton, O. 


Eprtor: I want to congratulate you. 
Certainly this is a great improvement 
on the old Advocate. 

G. Ernest WuNDER 

Grace Methodist Church 

Baltimore, Md. 


Epitor: In both format and con- 
tent it has achieved the ultimate in 
mediocrity and innocuity! 

Methodism originated, in part, as a 
revolt from latitudinarianism. God 
deliver us from its modern equiva- 
lent so pervasive throughout your 
“new” effort—‘platitudinarianism”! 

JosepH T. SHACKFORD 

Love’s Chapel 

Walkertown, N. C. 


Epitor: I reacted very unfavorably 
to the first page. Canned _ illustra- 
tions are not very helpful unless it 
is stated what they illustrate. . . . 

There is a large amount of inter- 
esting and helpful material in the is- 
sue, and I am sure it will improve. ... 

DEAN JAMES CANNON 

Duke Divinity School 

Durham, N. C. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Epitor: As a preacher’s wife, I was 
happy to note two special pages for 
Wises 

Mrs. G. KerrH Nasu 

North Baltimore, O. 


Epiror: Congratulations! This 
seems to be an answer to one of the 
great needs of ministers... . 

Joun W. Exwati 

McCook District Superintendent 

McCook, Nebr. 


Epiror: You deserve congratula- 
tions on this journalistic achievement. 
Dean BurNHarp W. ANDERSON 
Drew Theological Seminary 
Madison, N. ]. 


Epitor: Congratulations on this 
helpful, informing and inspiring first 
issue. The magazine should prove of 
great assistance to every pastor. 

FrepericK E, Maser 

Northwest District Superintendent 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Epiror: ... The entire issue is an 
excellent one, in my judgment. 
BisHop Roy H. SHort 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Epiror: The Methodist minister is 
worthy of an attractive, intriguing 
and provocative professional maga- 
zine; and I do not believe that this 
first issue meets these requirements. 
It needs “dressing up.” 

In “On the Record” there seems 
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to be a straining to make the new 
magazine follow in the tradition of 
the old Christian Advocate, instead 
of building a bridge to connect it up 
with the objectives of The Pastor. 
Murray A. Fico 
The Methodist Church 
Dover, O. 


Epitor: The digest format is serv- 
iceable, if unexciting; and there is a 
substantial amount of good material. 
But I miss a section on worship . 
We used The Pastor in our courses 
in homiletics at Perkins School of 
Theology, and we need material on 
worship. .. . 

JosepH D. QuILuian, Jr. 

Southern Methodist University 

Dallas, Tex. 


Epiror: Its maiden voyage is an 
achievement, and I relish the cargo 
it brings to the desks of the pas- 
tors. ... 

E. Harotp Moun 

Commission on Promotion and 

Cultivation 


Chicago, Ill. 


Epiror: The departments are rele- 
vant to the work of the pastor and 
the problems of the local parish. At 
the same time, they keep the various 
responsibilities of the pastor in the 
context of the nation, the world and 
the whole ecumenical process. . . . 

Dean Water G. MUELDER 

Boston University 

School of Theology 

Boston, Mass. 


Eprror: May the God of all grace 
sustain you and give you courage in 
your editorials, bravery in your stand, 
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and high vision in your hopes for our 
church. 
R. Park ANDERSON 
The Methodist Church 
Marshalltown, la. 


Continuing The Pastor 

Epiror: The Pastor was a most 
helpful magazine, and I am glad to 
note that in THe New Curistiay 
Apvocate many of the features of 
The Pastor are being continued. 

I have found the “‘counselor’s work- 
shop” especially helpful... . 

Epwarp D. Srapxes 
Board of Education 
Nashville, Tenn. 


A Religious Census? 

Epitor: Recently I have read at 
least two appeals for a government 
census of religious bodies. Since there 
has been some difficulty in getting the 
co-operation of some religious groups, 
I wonder whether we ought not stop. 

The denominations are certainly be- 
coming increasingly conscious of sta- 
tistics. They are improving their 
methods of getting pertinent facts 
from individual churches. 

I hold no brief for the petty kind of 
thinking among government leaders 
that would hassle over a mere $1,000, 
000 for vital facts on religion. 

But I do raise the question whether 
we need a government census to 
check on the facts that the churches 
are already gathering through the de- 
nominations, the National Council of 
Churches and other means. 

Georce W, GoopLey 

The Methodist Church 

Denton, Md. 
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Red China Border 


Eprror: Recently my wife and I set 
out from Hong Kong to visit the 
border of Communist China. Two 
men from Free China were with us. 


Allen in the border zone 


After traveling quite a distance we 
could see the hills on the Communist 
side. It was then that we turned off 
the highway toward the border. 

Finally, after driving over rough 
roads and walking a short distance, 
we came to a barbed-wire fence. A 
motorcycle policeman came up behind 
and told us that we were several hun- 
dred yards inside the buffer zone. 

After considerable discussion, he 
got us back into safe territory... . 

Tra B. ALLEN 

St. Anthony Park Church 

St. Paul, Minn. 


Advocate in 2006 


Eprror: When we packed the time 
capsule that was front of our library 
at Malta, Ill., we included a copy of 
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The Christian Advocate. Methodists 
who are present when the instrument 
is opened as the town celebrates its 
sesquicentennial will be interested in 
the changes that have occurred in the 
church papers... 


Mrs. Eart BuTLer 
Malta, Ill. 


Operation: Books 


Epiror: On a six-week trip to 
Europe I visited many Methodists and 
Methodist institutions. At Gothen- 
burg, Sweden, I taught at the 
theological school and thought that, 
if every Methodist minister in the 
United States would send just one 
current book, the school would have 
a modern theological library over- 
night. I am sending Edgar Jackson’s 
Preaching to People’s Needs, because 
one of the young pastors told me that 
was what he needed. 

Books on church history, Method- 
ism, preaching methods, sermons, the 
life of John Wesley, church adminis- 
tration, pastoral counseling and psy- 
chology would be highly acceptable. 
Women’s Societies, Methodist Men 
and Wesleyan Service Guilds could 
send the /nterpreter’s Bible or the Ab- 
ingdon Commentary. Our Methodist 
Youth Fellowships could send books. 

The price of a book really doesn’t 
hurt us, but it can make a dent in the 
budget of a man whose salary is less 
than $1,000 a year.... 

Warren W. PErERs 

The Methodist Church 

Marysville, Calif. 


P.S. The address of the Scandi- 
navian School is Danskavagan 20, 
Gothenburg, Sweden. 
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Experiments in 









Chureh Acousties 


3y JOSEPH M. TEPLY, S. J. 


To MEET the demands of cor- 
rect acoustics, which are desirable 
for divine services, a quiet section 
of the community is usually selected 
as the site for a church. 

Yet dispite such preliminary cau- 
tion, even newly completed struc- 
tures sometimes develop echoes that 
destroy all harmony of words and 
music. This distracting condition is 
the result of architectural oversight 
of a most important requisite: 
acoustical engineering. 

Fortunately, however, corrective 
measures to remedy acoustical de- 
fects are possible in most instances. 
The following account summarizes 
a series of actual problems in diag- 
nosis and correction of sound de- 
fects in several churches of a large 
city. They include almost all the 
usual conditions of church con- 
struction found in this country and 
were solved with the assistance of a 
group of college students. 


PULPIT WITH SOUNDING BOARD 


Some 25 students with stop 
watches in hand were seated in 
various parts of the church. The 
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Professor, John Carroll University, 


Condensed from Church Property Administration (March-April, 1951) 


Cleveland, Ohio 








assistant pastors took turns in talk- 
ing from the pulpit, which was 
equipped with an ornamental sound 
reflector. At a given visual signal, 
the speaker stopped abruptly; the 
students put their stop watches in 
motion; and when the echo had 
subsided, they took the reading in 
seconds of time. This interval wa 
the “Reverberation Period.” 

Some one hundred readings were 
thus taken, and the average time 
recorded was six seconds. To meas- 
ure the intensity of the noise, a 
sound meter was used which reg- 
istered the sound level in decibels. 
It was also used to tabulate the 
reverberation period. 

The next measurements taken 
were those of the sound board 
above the pulpit. A  spherométer 
first was used to determine the 
curvature of the surface. Uniformity 
of these readings indicated that the 
curvature was spherical. The radius 
of the curvature was calculated, and 
one-half of this value was taken as 
the focal point. 

The students then traced the 
direction of the rebounding sound 
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waves, Which traveled to the floor, 
then to the ceiling, and finally back 
to the floor again. These observa- 
tions showed that the resounding 
board was mounted on the pulpit at 
the wrong angle. Accordingly, the 
rear support was lowered sixteen 
inches and the upper struts were 
pulled back twelve inches. The re- 
sult was that the rebounding waves 
then traveled in straight lines down 
the aisles of the church. 

The assistant pastors repeated 
their tests, and the new observations 
showed that the reverberation 
period had been reduced to 1Y, 


sconds. This is considered the 


optimum period for speaking. 

A persistent indistinctness of one 
assistant, even after these conditions 
had been established, was eventually 


found to be caused by a personal 
vocal difficulty that disappeared 
with a tonsillectomy. This inci- 
dental experience calls attention to 
the fact that even perfect acoustics 
must be joined to an effective voice 
and speaking technique. The sub- 
sequent verdict of the parishioners 
at this installation was that the 
acoustical defects had been com- 
pletely eliminated. 


OVERCOMING OUTSIDE NOISE 


A large church located at a busy 
intersection used by five different 
street car lines presented a different 
kind of problem. The students and 
the instructor solved the difficulty 
by ramoving two large loudspeakers 
mounted in the wrong position. 
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A series of small loudspeakers 
instead of these were placed on five 
pillars on each side of the church, 
making ten speakers in all. They 
were mounted on ornamental pat- 
terns so as to be hardly noticeable. 
Each was powered at five watts so 
that there would be no overlapping 
of sound. This arrangement also 
helped to keep the speaker’s voice 
in a natural tone that could be 
heard plainly despite all outside 
noise. An additional microphone 
was mounted on the altar for the 
celebrant of High Mass. 


DISTANCE A FACTOR 


A medium-size church located at 
a busy corner had two directional 
speakers above the main altar at 
a distance of 90 feet from the front 
pews. These units were replaced 
by four small speakers on the wall 
nearer the congregation; and when 
the public address system was set 
at 15 decibels, instead of 90 with 
the old system, the preacher was 
plainly heard. 

An additional microphone and 
loudspeaker were placed in the 
cloister behind the altar (where the 
nuns of a Perpetual Adoration or- 
der chanted the Divine Office). 


IDEAL RESONANCE 

The walls of a sanctuary were 
circular around an altar in a sub- 
urban church. The radius of the 
curvature was 16.4 feet. Fortunately 
the altar was seven feet in front of 
the wall, and it was therefore pos- 
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sible for the speaker to be placed 
at the focal point of the curve, 
which proved to be 8.2 feet from 
the wall. 

The rebounding waves of sound 
then traveled back to the church in 
straight lines. The congregation 
could hear him perfectly from this 
spot. 


AN IDEAL CHURCH 


A church recently erected in an 
outlying suburb had an almost per- 
fect acoustical condition. The rear 
walls were treated with mineral 
acoustical-celotex tile. The sanctu- 
ary had a drapery to check outgoing 
echoes while the ceiling and the 
walls of the building had broken 
surfaces of absorbing material. The 
reverberation period for speech was 
144 seconds and for music 2'4 
seconds. 

Practically all conditions of 
church construction were met in 


solving these types of acoustical 
problems. For practical purposg 
these suggestions were made: 

1. Mount sounding boards, prop 
erly constructed, above the pulp 
at a correct angle. 

2. Use speakers matched to the 
set and numerous enough to take 
care of the volume necessary for 
the capacity of the church. Avoid 
directional speakers as much 4 
possible. 

3. Use a calculated amount of 
fire-proof acoustical-celotex, accord. 
ing to the following formuk: 
T-.05xcu. volume/A where T is 
the reverberation period in seconds; 
.05, a constant value; cubic volume, 
space of room in cubic feet; A, 
absorption units in the room. 

4. Avoid flat, smooth surfaces and 
hard materials. 

5. Plan a correct shape for the 
sanctuary and body of the church 
when designing a new building. 


THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT is the New Reformation of the 
Church in our time, and no Protestant pulpit is facing up to its full 
responsibility unless it takes this ‘‘great new fact’’ into account. This 
is the contention of Truman B. Douglass, a leading statesman of 
American Protestant churches, in his Lyman Beecher lectures at Yale 
now available under the title, Preaching and the New Reformation 
(Harper & Bros., 1956). 

From the vantage point of the ecumenical movement, the author 
gives wider perspective to preaching. He gives new dimensions to the 
meaning of the Church in our time and makes a strong appeal for a 
return to preaching the “‘living Word of God.”’ 

lf preaching is basically a telling of the mighty acts of God, then 
the mighty act of the ecumenical reformation should not be over- 
looked by the preacher! Here’s a book to help him see what he may 
have been missing! — 
Vas 1. 


—Evcens W. Mvencnu, Spokane, 
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THEY SAY: 


These paragraphs dare you to exercise one of your less- 
used mental muscles. If you decide to accept what is said, 
you have been awake in the process. If you reject it, you have 
had to find a reason. He was wise who said, “A difference 
of opinion is the most interesting thing in the world.” 


Divided Mind 


Ir IS POSSIBLE that something is 
happening to the inner life—perhaps 
even to the integrity—of some of our 
ministers. In various parts of the 
country I have encountered situations 
in which ministers who admit in pri- 
vate that they are opposed to segrega- 
tion say that they cannot declare 
themselves publicly on the issue. “You 
see,” they say, “my people just don’t 
see this thing as you and I do.” 

In seeking reasons for this ap- 
proach, several possibilities have oc- 
curred to me: 

1. It may be that there is fear of 
reprisals by the local congregation. 

2. Perhaps there is doubt that ec- 
clesiastical authorities would support 
such a forthright position. 

3. There may be fear of antagoniz- 
ing pro-segregationists in the commw- 
nity. 

4. Since the minister does not have 
a total answer, he may prefer to say 
nothing. 

5. Some ministers may prefer to 
“preach the Gospel” and let such 
things as segregation alone. 

Is our silence an evidence that we 
do not want to endure criticism or 
inconvenience or hardship? It is a bit 
disturbing that the editor of a small 
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weekly newspaper is speaking with a 
more courageous voice than that heard 
in many Methodist pulpits. 

Do we lack sound information on 
the subject? The calm dissemination 
of facts could challenge the rantings 
of office-hungry politicians. Likewise, 
sound biblical exegesis could conter- 
act the irresponsible interpretations of 
a few religious fanatics. 

Are we determined to be totally 
Christian, realizing that we cannot 
deny legal and social freedom to any 
person without jeopardizing the se- 
curity of all persons? Already ardent 
proponents of “white supremacy” are 
announcing an anti-Jewish and anti- 
Roman Catholic platform. 

Can we conscientiously tolerate a 
policy which demands the status of 
second-class citizens in our democ- 
racy? Remember: segregation laws 
are made and enforced by white peo- 
ple! 

How can groups of Methodist min- 
isters give exclusive attention to one 
phase of General Conference action 
and ignore the explicit directive that 
segregation in Methodism be re- 
moved “with all reasonable speed”? 

I believe that our total opposition 
must be sustained in order to elimi- 
nate this evil from our society. We 
must proceed wisely, intelligently, 
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patiently, and with Christian charity 
toward those who hesitate. But surely 
it is embarrassing to contemplate the 
church being the last institution to 
practice the Christian ethic in the mat- 
ter of racial relations. 

—C.iaupE Tuompson, Professor of Christian 

Theology, Emory University 


Democracy 


SHOULD INDIAN Methodism 
adopt in toto American democracy in 
respect to episcopal elections? 

People in America have had train- 
ing in democratic elections for cen- 
turies, whereas we are just making an 
attempt to take a step forward toward 
democracy. 

I have seen in America people fight 
elections, and yet after the announce- 
ment of results, they are friends as 
before. Here in our country we have a 
tendency to cherish a life-long grudge, 
which proves detrimental. Therefore, 
I feel that we in India cannot afford to 
accept American democracy in toto in 
this particular respect. 

For instance, though the rules and 
practices may allow, we should not 
elect anyone to this high calling who 
has been known to have tried hard 
and shown undue eagerness for his 
election. 

—G. J. SHaw in The Indian Witness (July 

19, 1956) 


Morals 
Tue CLAIM that people cannot 


be made good by law must be chal- 
lenged. It has become the shelter for 
those who have marked an area of 
society “Politics—keep off.” 

But perhaps its most serious danger 
lies in the fact that it can give the law 
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As Thyself... 


Pass not judgment upon thy 
neighbor until thou hast put 
thyself in his place... . 


Raspst Hitter, from the Pirke 
Aboth 


maker a smaller appreciation of his 
real task than he should have. It can 
assist in blunting his conscience to the 
deep moral issues involved in many of 
the problems confronting the State, 

If there is one thing which needs 
to be re-born in governments today, 
it is a keen awareness of the fact that 
they must give at all times the highest 
moral leadership to their people. 

Governments can set standards. 
They can create an appetite for true 
values. They can encourage citizens 
of all ages to “hitch their wagon to 
a star,” even though they be dealing 
with matters on earth. 

Popularity may not exactly deafen 
the politicians who are prepared to 
take a stand against the drift which is 
so obvious at present. But a stand 
must be made if the processes of 
democratic government are to assist 
in building a nation which has more 
regard for righteousness than any- 
thing else. 

Some years ago there was a “Call 
to the Nation.” It may be that the 
hour has struck when the terms of 
that call should be adopted daily in 
the places where our state and national 
leaders meet to determine their poli- 
cies. 

We need a moral revival, and gov- 
ernments must share in bringing it 
about. 

—From The Methodist, Sydney, Australia 
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ETERNAL GOD, who in great 
love didst show us thy truth in Jesus 
Christ, we praise and bless thee for 
his coming. 

We thank thee for the new look 
into ourselves which his coming in- 
spired. No longer do we feel alone in 
the world, but know that underneath 
us are thine everlasting arms. 

We thank thee for the new look he 
has given us about life. No longer do 
we feel that it is meaningless, but that 
behind and in it are thy kingdom 
purposes. 

We lift up our hearts for the new 
insight he has brought concerning 
thee. No longer need we cringe be- 
fore thee as a slave before his master. 
We now call upon thee as heavenly 
Father, whom to know aright is life 
eternal. 

We are grateful for every joy at 
this holy season—the significance of 
home, homes united after long sepa- 
ration, the blessings of loving and the 
sense of being loved,—these and all 
other blessings, remembered by us or 
forgotten. Amen. 


—WARREN ARTHUR NyseraG, First Methodist 
Church, Red Wing, Minn. 


What can I give him 
Poor as I am? 

If I were a shepherd 
I would bring a lamb; 

If I were a Wise Man 
I would do my part; 

Yet what can I give him— 
Give my heart. 

CHRISTINA Rossertt, from Uncommon 


Prayers arranged by John Suter (Seabury 
Press) 
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O Holy Christ, 
O Lord of Light, 


Succour me now 


In my affright. 


O Holy Christ, 
Ride fast and rout 
My foes that ring 
My soul about. 


O Holy Christ, 

Now in this hour, 
Keep tryst with me 
And be my tower. 


—Thought to be an _ ancient 
Gaelic prayer. From Uncom- 
mon Prayers arranged by Jouy 
Suter (Seabury Press) 


Dear LORD AND FATHER of 
us all: Boldly, we come to thee, hop- 
ing to be modern Wise Men, bear- 
ing in our hands and hearts all the 
gratitude our humble souls can carry. 
Thou hast made the earth our 
dwelling-place and caused it to bring 
forth all that we need to be sustained. 
Thou hast given us thy families and 
friends, that our lives might be en- 
riched. Thou hast given us thy Son, 
as a Child, that we might know the 
true nature of thy Kingdom. Thou 
hast given us the capacity to love. 
The wonder of these blessings 
causes us to praise and thank thee. 
When we consider thy majesty and 
power, we stand in awe, but when 
we hear thy voice in words of lov- 
ing-kindness and tender mercy, when 
we see thine arms extended to us in 
our weariness and sorrow, our rever- 
ence turns to affection and we feel 
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marvelously secure in our nearneess 
to thee. We, too, are cradled under a 
star. 

Forgive us our sins and our neg- 
lect, dear Lord, and strengthen our 
wills within us. We yearn to be bet- 
ter sons and daughters, living more 
acceptably in thy sight and in the 
service of our brothers and sisters 
from the nearest and the farthest 
parts of the earth. Amen. 


—ALLEN E. CLAXTON, 
Washington Heights 
New York, N. Y 


Temple- 


Church, 


Broadway 
Methodist 


Lorn, during these Holy Days we 
unite our spirits with the Wise Men 
of old in adoration of thee. Lift, then, 
the curtain from our minds so that 
we may see clearly those things in 
our lives that have so often shut us 
off from thee. We thank thee that in 
thy sight we are worth redeeming. 
“For unto you is born this day in the 
city of David a Savior. Y ae 
word that makes Christmas exceed- 
ingly personal. It excites our spirits 
and rekindles faith in our possibilities 
to become more Christlike. 

Savior of life, inspire us to high 
purposes. May we live with such gen- 
uineness of spirit that the love and 
kindness which motivates our actions 
now may be everlasting. Let us ever 
be gracious, sound of heart, and pre- 
served from pettiness. Because of 
Christmas, may we have the grace to 
overcome the stings of life. Make us, 
eternal Father, a well of strength and 
hope to others. Amen. 


KENNETH A. Cartson, First 
Church, Santa Monica, Calif. 
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Methodist 


O Holy Child of Bethlehem! 
Descend to us, we pray; 

Cast out our sin, and enter in, 
Be born in us to-day. 

We hear the Christmas angels 
The great glad tidings tell; 

O come to us, abide with us, 
Our Lord Emmanuel. 


PHILLIPS Brooks, from Uncommon 
Prayers arranged by John Suter (Seabury 
Press) 


O GOD, whose wisdom hath 
planned us, whose power hath made 
us, whose love hath redeemed us, 
receive our prayer in this happy sea- 
son when we celebrate the incarna- 
tion of Jesus Christ our Savior. With 
all of our hearts we thank thee for thy 
Word made flesh, for thy love made 
known, for thy will made plain. 

Grant us, this Christmastide, an- 
other incarnation. Let thy spirit come 
into our hearts so that we may show 
forth the spirit of our Lord. May we 
so open our minds to the light of thy 
truth that we may have the mind of 
the Master. Incarnate within us the 
divine energy that we may become 
efficient and effective instruments for 
the winning of the world to him who 
is the Life and Light of men. 

Come to us anew with a fresh sense 
of reality. May we hear again the 
singing of angelic choirs announcing 
good news of love and hope. 

Stir us to faith and action by the 
realization that a Savior has come. 
Amen. 


—BENJAMIN Livincston DuVaL, Elm Park 
Methodist Church, Scranton, Pa. 
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An Historian’s Approach to Re- 
ligion, by Arnold J. Toynbee. Ox- 
ford University Press, 299 pp., $5. 

Reviewer: A. W. Nacier, emeritus 
professor of Church History, Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute. 


Accepting man as incurably reli- 
gious, Toynbee asserts that the basic 
religious ideal is “acceptance of suffer- 
ing though the promptings of pity 
and love”; the only true road to ab- 
solute reality, God. Since these essen- 
tial truths are held by virtually all the 
world’s religions, these faiths are 
urged to work together toward the 
creation of a world family of peoples. 

When these religions, instead, claim 
uniqueness or finality for themselves, 
Toynbee declares that they become 
guilty of original sin. If the world is 
ever to become “one world,” it will 
come by way of a new synthesis of all 
religions which are, indeed, merely 
different roads to God. 

What might be termed the author’s 
glorified approach to a new “Bahai” 
synthesis reminds one of the ancient 
Gnostic syncretising system. Toynbee 
himself might be called a devotee of 
a veritable Christian-Mahayanian- 
Buddhist faith with undertones from 
Islam and Hinduism. 

His devastating critique of our 
modern “zest for technology” with its 
materialistic slant is all to the good. 
His courageous demand for a deeper 
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OF INTEREST TO PASTORS 


spiritual emphasis is splendid. Up. 
fortunately, he appears to be blind t 
the very essence of the Gospel: “God 
was in Christ, reconciling the world 
unto himself.” 

A stimulating and thought-provok- 
ing book by the world’s foremost his. 
torian. The Bible is often quoted with 
telling effect. As a sincere man of 
faith, the author becomes deeply in- 
volved in theology, however inade- 
quate one may judge his Christian 
interpretation of religion. 


Entrusted with the Gospel, by 
David A. MacLennan. Westminster 
Press, 128 pp., $2. 

Reviewer: EuGENE Peacock, pastor of 
St. Francis Street Methodist Church, 
Mobile, Ala. 


The author proposes to shore up 
the preacher’s confidence in the im- 
portance of his commission and the 
relevance of his message to the needs 
of modern men in a world where 
many voices clamor for loyalty. 

Taking a firm stand on biblical 
orthodoxy, enlightened by _ liberal 
scholarship, and enriched by a broad 
background in the humanities, he suc- 
ceeds in making a strong case for 
both. 

One feature that will warm the 
cockles of the busy pastor’s heart is 
the generous use of texts and sermon 
outlines from the author’s experience 
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as a teacher of homilectics and a par- 
ish minister. They appear as illus- 
trative material for each chapter. 

Methodist readers may miss, how- 
ever, the strong evangelistic passion 
which sends the preacher out of the 
sanctuary into the fields and factories 
in the tradition of the Wesleys. They 
may also wish for a stronger emphasis 
on the warm heart which issues in a 
concern for social righteousness, but 
one small book cannot say everything. 

This one comprises the 1955 War- 
rack lectures on preaching delivered 
in the universities of Glasgow and 
Aberdeen. 


Jesus’ Belief in Man, by Edwin Mc- 
Neill Poteat. Abingdon Press, 159 
pp., $2.50. 


Reviewer: Cart M. Davinson, pastor 
of First Methodist Church, Lincoln, 
Neb. 


The last book from the pen of Dr. 
Poteat is a fitting capstone to his life- 
long championship of warm, liberal 
evangelicalism. It is a vigorous pro- 
test against the pessimism concerning 
man which characterizes much neo- 
orthodoxy. This protest is based on 
the violence he feels it does to clear 
biblical records. 

Here is an exposition of the teach- 
ings, actions and attitudes of Jesus in 
terms of human nature. The author 
is convinced that Jesus believed in 
man because he knew God so in- 
timately and “knew what was in 
man” both actually and_ potentially 
because of what God has made him. 
Poteat feels we are in peril of losing 
the heart of the Gospel when we neg- 
lect this knowledge and passion of our 
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At some points the author’s argu- 
ment is a bit obscure and strained, but 
there is every evidence that he wrote 
as both a pastor and a scholar. This 
reader, for one, greets the book and 
its purpose with a cheer. 


Westminster Historical Atlas to 
the Bible (Revised), edited by G. 
Ernest Wright and Floyd V. Filson. 
Westminster Press, 130 pp., $7.50. 


Reviewer: Howarp L. StimMEL, pas- 
tor of First Methodist Church, Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y. 


In my judgment, the authors have 
succeeded admirably in achieving 
their object. Pastors and Bible teachers 
need an accurate, concise, up-to-date 
reference book covering these matters. 
The present volume, better than any 
other I know of, fills that need. 

The authors of the text declare that 
their purpose is “to supply a series of 
maps which will set forth clearly and 
vividly the geographical setting of the 
biblical story. The explanatory chap- 
ters which accompany the maps at- 
tempt to provide the essential facts 
needed to comprehend the historical 
and geographical framework of Scrip- 
ture. Carefully selected photographs 
supplement the maps and text.” 

The fact that a book of this kind, 
first published in 1945, has needed 
revision in 1956 testifies to the vitality 
of present-day biblical research. A 
comparison of the two editions dis- 
closes added material dealing with 
archaeological discoveries of the past 
decade, including the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. 

On the maps additional sites have 
been identified, and the route of the 
Exodus and the place of the crossing 
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of the “Red Sea” have been changed 
somewhat. The indices are adequate, 
and an index of Arabic names, which 
has been added, makes the new addi- 
tion of more value to the technical 
scholar. 

The volume also furnishes a stimu- 
lus to the minister to continue his 
biblical study in the light of antici- 
pated developments: “We stand at the 
threshold of a new era in biblical 
study. Neither in Palestine nor in any 
of the biblical lands has the point of 
diminishing returns in exploration 
and discovery yet been reached or 
even seen upon the distant horizon.” 


Faith, Freedom, and the Future, 
by Peter T. Forsyth. Independent 
Press, 369 pp., $3. 


Reviewer: Wittiam H. Bernuarpt, 
professor of Philosophy of Religion, 
lliff School of Theology. 


Forsyth wrote this volume in 1912 
to prove that democracy emerged 
from the Congregationalism (Inde- 
pendency) coalesced by Oliver Crom- 
well in the 17th century from Calvin- 
ism and Anabaptism. He believed, 
also, that Independency was the best 
religious body about which a world 
federation of churches could be or- 
ganized for the purpose of Christian- 
izing the “soul” of the world. 

Fearing organic unity, he proposed 
a free federation. By freedom he 
meant liberty under authority. There 
could be no real democracy, he as- 
serted, without supernatural under- 
girding. And this should be found in 
the final revelation of Jesus Christ 
the Word. 

In order to emphasize this, he dis- 
tinguished freedom within a univer- 
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sity (in terms of research without lim 
tation) from freedom within a church 
where there is a “free gospel, but not 
free research.” 

The book contains broad and hasty 
generalizations subject to challenge by 
competent historians. His continuous 
reliarice upon first and 16th century 
authorities will undoubtedly appeal 
to many contemporary theologians, 
but offers little help to those who must 
face today’s conflicts with today's 
weapons. 


John and Jesus in Their Day and 
Ours, by J. Leonard Farmer. Psy. 
cho-Medical Library, 304 pp., $5. 


Reviewer: Witi1aM F. Farmer, as 
sistant professor of New Testament, 
Drew Theological Seminary. 


This author tries to show that John 
the Baptist and Jesus were both re 
ligious social reformers who, though 
they agreed on their goals, were poles 
apart in their methods. The claim is 
made that Jesus believed in non- 
violent gradual progressivism, while 
John advocated the violent and im- 
mediate overthrow of the existing so 
cial order. 

The apocalyptical elements in the 
teachings of Jesus are not adequately 
dealt with, and the important prob- 
lem of why Jesus submitted to bap- 
tism at the hands of John is largely 
ignored. The appearance of violent 
action by Jesus in his cleansing of the 
temple is explained away as mistrans- 
lation on the part of English scholars. 

The book is highly original, and at 
times very suggestive. But on the 
whole it is an indiscriminate mixture 
of learning and unreliable speculation 
which at times slips into audacious 
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nonsense. For example: with refer- 
ence to Judas’ betrayal of Jesus we 
read, “It was only a degrading attempt 
to replenish the well-nigh exhausted 
treasury with some easy money at the 
expense of Jesus’ enemies.” 


Body and Soul, by D. R. G. Owen. 
Westminster Press, 239 pp., $3.75. 


Reviewer: WituiaM R. Gurrick, pas- 
tor of the Methodist Chruch, Ocean 
City, N. J. 


This is a stimulating study of the 
Christian view of man. 

The author sets out to explain 
pseudo religion with its body-soul 
dualism, its separation between the 
natural and the supernatural, and its 
contention that the corruptible body 
is the source of all sin and wickedness. 

Pointing out differences from nat- 
uralistic views of man, Owen de- 
scribes the Christian view of man as 
one in which there is little trace of 
body-soul dualism. Man is regarded 
as a unity. Body and soul are insepar- 
able aspects of his being. No detach- 
able part of man can survive death. 

The resurrection involves the whole 
man. In this context there can be no 
puritanical hostility to the physical as- 
pects of human existence. 

This is a significant contribution to 
the Christian understanding of man. 
His presentation, documented by the 

3ible and Christian doctrine, is 
thought-provoking, cutting across tra- 
ditional interpretations. This view 
gives dignity to the total life of man 
and his labors on behalf of the King- 
dom of God on earth. 

The author’s contentions that the 
psychosomatic body is involved in the 
resurrection and that man’s destiny 
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is to be achieved in the consumation 
of all things “at the end” raise que. 
tions as to how these things can ly, 
The mystery will remain but it g 
lures. 


The Protestant Way, by Kenneth 
Hamilton. Essential Books, 264 pp, 
$5. 


Reviewer: JouN Hoon, pastor of 
Washington Avenue “ ethodist 
Church, Kansas City, Kan. 


The author is not well known, but 
he knows church history, theology, 
the Bible, Greek, and important per. 
sons in nearly every century. He also 
knows the real issues between the Ro- 
man Catholic and Protestant faiths, 
Metaphysics, psychology, ecclesiastical 
patterns of thought are strongly re 
flected in doctrinal discussions that 
are clear and lucid. 

Homiletical material is offered and 
motivation is supplied for intellectual 
wrestling with important religious ex- 
periences which apply to the personal 
and social areas of our lives. 

The emphasis upon “dialogue” as 
the key to God-man and man-man 
relationships is extremely important 
for all Christians, but especially for 
Protestants. In a remarkable use of 
Christian faith and love drawn against 
a historical background, the author 
gives a significant place to the Holy 
Spirit in evaluating the individual 
(person and group) in the Kingdom 
of God. 

The chief drawback of this work 
is the unfortunate inconsistence and 


resulting confusion in the use of the 


word “Catholic.” The author has suc 
cumbed to the error largely perpe 
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trated by the rationalizing Roman 
Catholics themselves of dropping the 
adjective “Roman” from their official 
title. 

The basic interpretation of the au- 
thor is true, and he would have done 
a greater service in clarifying “the 
Protestant way” had he continued to 
use consistently the correct reference 
of “Roman Catholic” as he did at the 
beginning of his book. His own defi- 
nition of Protestantism as a “party” 
really demands this use of “Roman 
Catholic.” 

After a brilliant dissertation, this 
same confusion is revealed in the clos- 
ing sentence of the book where the 
word “Catholic” is thus used: “The 
Protestant protest will be made per- 
fect when it is no longer ‘Protestant,’ 
but merged in the wider protest of a 
Catholic Church no longer ‘Catho- 
lic.” Does he mean a _ complete, 
world-wide, universal (holy catholic) 
Church made up of all believers in 
Jesus Christ no longer “Roman Cath- 
olic”? If he does he should have stated 
it clearly. 


Segregation: The Inner Conflict 
in the South, by Robert Penn 


Warren. Random House, 66 pp., 
$1.95. 


Reviewer: Epmunp HeEtnsoun, pastor 
of University Methodist Church, 
Austin, Tex. ~ 


The author has done well in mov- 
ing quickly into the conscience of the 
individual where the problem of seg- 
regation will have to be solved. 

This book should be a must for 
every preacher. As preachers, we are 
not economists, legislators, or judges. 
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We are prophets and priests who have 
to do with the challenging of men’s 
consciences and the cure of their souls. 

Finally, we as pastors should read 
this book because of the way in which 
it speaks to our own inner personal 
conflicts. 


Persuasive Preaching, by Ronald E. 
Sleeth. Harper & Bros., 96 pp., 
$1.75. 


The Road to Persuasion, by Wil- 
liam Muehl. Oxford Press, 254 


pp-., $3.95 


Reviewer: Joun J. Rupin us, profes- 
sor of Speech and Worship, Duke 
University Divinity School. 


There have been significant de- 
velopments in the last three decades 
in the so-called “sciences of man.” In 
particular, depth psychology and pas- 
toral care have revealed man in un- 
suspected depth, dynamic, and com- 
plexity. 

Because of this human complexity, 
preaching is likewise complex, but 
most books on preaching are still en- 
grossed in an over-simplified “preach 
the Word” emphasis, and they offer 
inadequate help. The listeners are 
often taken for granted, and persua- 
siveness ignored or assumed. 

These two books undertake to re- 
store a wise balance of emphasis by 
expounding the principles of persua- 
sion—of wooing and winning people 
to desired responses by taking into ac- 
count interests, life-attitudes, habits, 
and deep hungers. 

Thus they supplement such recent 
books as Jackson’s How to Preach to 
People’s Needs (Abingdon Press), 
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and bring to our attention both 
ancient and modern principles of 
rhetoric and persuasion. They deal 
with such other-person-centered con- 
cepts as audience-awareness, preacher- 
congregation relationships, impelling 
motives, arousing interest, the need to 
dramatize ideas, how to prepare ade- 
quately, and the persuasive values of 
communicative language and delivery 
—to mention but a few. 

Muehl’s book treats persuasive 
speech as a skill of leadership. It also 
makes the significant point that ef- 
fective persuasion is an outcome of 
effective communication, and he of- 
fers aids to clearer communication. 

But the book is addressed to busi- 
ness and professional men in general 
rather than directly to ministers, and 
it is rather sophisticated and polysyl- 
labic. Hence it is less useful to minis- 
ters than Ronald Sleeth’s. 

Persuasive Preaching is a most 
stimulating book. Here you will find 
a wise and responsible rationale for 
effective preaching which should help 
any man who will study it. It should 
also be a disturbing and helpful reve- 
lation to many. By emphasizing basics 
which some of us have ignored, it 
can reveal to us how self-centered 
much of our preaching is and how 
we can become more objective and 
helpful. 

But a book of only 96 pages sim- 
ply cannot adequately spell out and 
apply the basics of a discipline so 
complex as persuasion. Nor can it ex- 
emplify difficult skills till we see how 
they work in our situation. 

Sleeth’s best service, therefore, may 
be to encourage us to re-examine our 
reasons for preaching, our goals, and 
our methods of reaching those goals. 
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But the curiosity, the counseling ex. 
periences, the clairvoyance—and the 
sweat—which Harry Emerson Fos. 
dick recommended as prerequisites, 
we ourselves must supply. 


The Freedom to Become Your 
self, by Roy A. Burkhart. Prentice. 
Hall, 264 pp., $4.95 


Reviewer: T. Orto Natt, editor, The 
New Christian Advocate. 


Written in the “this-means-you” 
and “do-it-now” jargon of salesman- 
ship, this book on personality devel- 
opment is founded, nevertheless, on 
sturdy spiritual values. It offers the 
kind of advice that the reader can de- 
pend upon, and a clear, usable outline 
for self-examination toward self-im- 
provement. 

Some positions taken will provoke 
disagreement. For example, the idea 
that illness or misfortune or hardship 
is a be borne, when we 
ought to know that crosses are never 
forced on us by outside circumstances; 
they are causes to be taken up willing- 
ly, joyfully, even gloriously. Also, the 
notion that “sin is the refusal to grow, 
or it may be a refusal that is so subtle 
that one day the person is no longer 
free to grow.” 

Nobody can quarrel, however, with 
the sublime purpose of a book like 
this, which is to free the person from 
the tyranny of aloofness, the tyranny 
of doubt, the tyranny of hate, the 
tyranny of rejection, the tyranny of 
guilt and resentment, the tyranny of 
sickness, the tyranny of self, until he 
becomes, in the fullest sense, master 
of himself. 

Becoming free is not easy, but it is 
possible for anyone who cares enough. 


“Cross 
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It is to be accomplished through four 
freedoms—the freedom of thought 
and feeling, the freedom of wholeness 
of body and mind, the freedom of the 
ageless spirit, and the freedom of eter- 
nal life now. It is all bound up in a 
program of personal growth, as well 
as a program of group research. 

The author has several ways of 
making his points: through an envi- 
able directness and simplicity of style, 
through a wealth of illustration, but 
best of all through his own identifica- 
tion with the reader because of per- 
sonal experiences. It is a method that 
brings justified confidence. 


Evangelism Through the Local 
Church, by Roy H. Short. Abing- 
don Press, 126 pp., $2. 


Reviewer: Powers McLeop, pastor of 
First Methodist Church, Andalusia, 
Ala. 


The aim of this book is “to pro- 
vide inspiration and motivation for 
evangelism in the local church and to 
show that every church has tremen- 
dous evangelistic resources right in 
its own fellowsip.” It turns out to be 
avery helpful handbook. 

It is timely in its appearance, since 
its publication coincides with the 
General Conference emphasis on the 
local church during the next quadren- 
nium. As a complete outline of the 
work of evangelism in and through 


the local church, it deserves a place 


on the desk of every minister. 

Whatever it lacks in the realm of 
inspiration it makes up in the prac- 
tical helps it gives to ministers who 
would have an effective evangelistic 
ministry. 
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Memoirs From the House of the 
Dead, by F. M. Dostoevsky (trans. 
by Jessie Coulson). Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 294 pp., $3.50. 


Reviewer: Wooprow A, GEIER, direc- 
tor of publications, Division of Edu- 
cational Institutions, Methodist 
Board of Education. 


If you are looking for 1,000 sermon 
suggestions, here they are! 

F. M. Dostoevsky, strange analyst 
of human depths and prophet of Or- 
thodox Christianity, has been one of 
the principal teachers of modern psy- 
chology, philosophy, and theology. 

Out of a life of incredible suffering, 
this great novelist gave to the world 
masterpieces that have deeply influ- 
enced the Western world; for thought- 
ful readers have seen Dostoevsky’s 
analyses of the human situation con- 
firmed again and again in the troubled 
strivings of our century. Perhaps once 
every five hundred years a rare spirit 
such as he arises to write as penetrat- 
ingly of the misery and grandeur of 
man. 

Not the least of Dostoevsky’s con- 
tributions to human thought were 
his analyses of criminal psychology. 
He wrought, in fact, a profound 
change in the study of criminology 
even in his own time, and his book, 
Memoirs From the House of the 
Dead, effected a vast reform in Rus- 
sian prisons. 

This book details his experiences as 
a political prisoner in the bitter steppes 
of Siberia, where for four years he 
suffered among gangs of cutthroats, 
thieves, insurrectionists, and brigands 
of every kind. It was a place where 
“nothing could astonish anyone... . 
this was Hell, the nethermost pit and 
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the outer darkness.” It was harrow- 
ing! 

Dostoevsky’s book intends to de- 
scribe the strange characters thrown 
as scum into the Czar’s penal fortress 
at Omsk. Though his description is 
disordered in than 
achieves his purpose. The pathetic 
human beings who pass under his 
searching gaze are presented in such 
a fashion that they reveal to us the 
eternal figure of Everyman, a com- 
plex creature capable of incredible 
magnificence and incredible treachery. 

Put in another way, we will love the 
heroes and villians of “The House of 
the Dead” because they, like all judg- 
ing, healing, authentic revelations, re- 
mind us of ourselves! 


spots, he more 


The Social Thought of the World 
Council of Churches, by Edward 
Duff. Association Press, 339 pp., 
$7.50. 


Reviewer: M. W. Hancock, settle- 
ment worker, Gixborne, New Zea- 


land. 


This book is especially welcome, as 
it is by a Roman Catholic priest of the 
Society of Jesus. The independence of 
the point of view he brings to such 
a work undoubtedly adds to its value. 

The first section of this volume is 
descriptive. Father Duff gives a suc- 
cinct and interesting historical sketch 
of the World Council and an analysis 
of the social philosophy of the World 
Council. To use his own words, he 
“endeavors to analyse these emphases 
and the ecumenical efforts to effect 
a syntheses of viewpoints on social 
questions and international affairs in 
the light of a common, biblical in- 
heritance.” 
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Father Duff recognizes that the very 
nature of the World Council as ap 
association of ecclesiastical entities 
makes a common social philosophy 
difficult. At Evanston, “a common 
ethical attitude, a single perspective 
for judging social problems, proved 
unattainable.” Despite this, Duff dem- 
onstrates that much clearing of the 
ground has gone on. 

He suggests that in 1937 at Oxford 
and in 1948 at Amsterdam there was 
much reliance on the idea of an “ethic 
of inspiration,’ while at Evanston in 
1954 the delineator of the “responsible 
society” in greater detail “supposes an 
‘ethic of ends,’ a settled conception of 
the objective kind of social order meet- 
ing Christian requirements.” 

Quite properly and as one would 
expect of a Roman Catholic philos 
opher, Duff points out that the con- 
flict between these “two approaches to 
social morality is another phase of the 
debate between the advocate of the 
Natural Law versus the Bible alone 
as the criterion of judgment on social 
problems.” 

The essential problem is theological, 
and it involves the doctrine of the 
Church. One’s assumption as to the 
nature of the Church ultimately de 
termines one’s outlook on social af- 
fairs. 

I think it only fair to indicate that 
Father Duff does not use his oppor- 
tunity to drive home the advantage 
that a well-articulated Roman Cath- 
olic social philosophy has over a Prot- 
estant one, but in an interesting man- 
ner suggests a synthesis of conflicting 
Protestant ideas. 

He states that although there are 
five operative theological and ethical 
trends in the ecumenical community 
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at the present time, these traditions 
converge on “ ‘two complimentary 
principles which follow directly from 
the attempt to see human life in the 
light of Christ,’ the personal principle 
and the social principle.” Duff joins 
Daniel Day Williams in_ insisting 
“that the personal and social belong 
absolutely together.” 

In an excellent discussion, Duff sets 
out the problems of social ethics as 
evidenced by the different approaches 
adopted in the World Council of 
Churches to eschatology. 

He sums up by using the now fa- 
miliar contrast of the addresses of 
Edmund Schlink and Robert Calhoun 
at the opening session at Evanston. 

A succinct conclusion and an excel- 
lent appendix on “The Catholic’s 
‘Protestant’ emphases” round off this 
work. 


Calvin’s Doctrine of the Last 
Things, Heinrich Quistorp, trans. 
by Harold Knight, Lutterworth 
Press, London, 1955, 195 pp. 
$2.80. 


Reviewer: Ausrey A sosrook, First 
Methodist Church, Claxton, Ga. 


Surrounded, as we are, by much 
that bears the marks of meaningless- 
ness and hopelessness, the reader will 
find in Quistorp’s analysis of Calvin’s 
eschatology refreshing reading. In the 


introduction T. F. Torrence states: 
“We need Calvin’s biblical sanity and 
his doctrinal consistency to deliver us 
from the onesidedness of so much 
modern literature. Calvin’s main 
teaching about eschatology can be 
formulated by saying that eschatology 
is the application of Christology to the 
work of the church in history.” 
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The book has three major sections: 
Hope, The Immortality of the Soul, 
and The General Resurrection. Seek- 
ing to penetrate Calvin’s interpreta- 
tion of the last things, the author con- 
tends that there is a cosmic eschato- 
logical dimension present in the 
scriptures which is not central for 
Luther or Calvin. Calvin’s theology 
bears more of an “eschatological col- 
oring” than Luther’s. 

One way of contrasting Luther and 
Calvin is to designate Luther as the 
theologian of faith, and Calvin as 
the theologian of hope, as the book’s 
first section makes clear. 

For Calvin the meaning of this 
life impinges upon eternal life. “Life 
is just like a sentry post at which the 
Lord has stationed us,” Calvin in- 
sists, and this author adds: “The as- 
pirations toward heavenly life cannot, 
therefore, imply any flight from the 
world, but rather impels us already in 
this world to live another kind of 
life.” Believers are to live the heaven- 
ly life in the earthly. 

In Part II the author discusses some 
of the metaphors which Calvin em- 
ploys in discussing the separation of 
soul and body. It is his opinion that 
Calvin’s eschatology is to be under- 
stood better from the standpoint of 
redemption rather than creation. Cal- 
vin rejects the natural immortality of 
the soul and grounds it upon Christ’s 
re-creation. Part III points out that 
Christ is the “author of man’s resur- 
rection” and “the second coming and 
the final resurrection are closely 
linked for Calvin.” In the resurrec- 
tion there is “ultimate redemption,” 
as Calvin sees it, for the elect. The 
final consummation in Christ bears 
witness to his ultimate triumph. 
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BRIEFLY NOTED 


Jesus and His People, by Paul 
Minear. Association Press, 93 pp., 
$1.25. 


“Called by My Name,” “The New 
and Living Way,” “One Flock, One 
Shepherd”—these are descriptions of 
relationships that bind Christians to- 
gether. These and other biblical 
phrases are explained in a straight- 
forward style. 


Communication of the 
Faith, by Hendrik 
Westminster Press, 128 


The 
Christian 
Kraemer. 


pp., $2.50. 


The core of all true evangelism is 
communication, and an age that is 
now definitely communication-minded 
ought to welcome this thoughtful, 
factual book. The discussion of mass 
communication is worth a day’s read- 
ing time, but there is much more. One 
value among many: there has been 
a breakdown of communication be- 
tween the Church and the world, but 
the Church, through fearless self-crit- 
icism and self-examination, can re- 
store it. 


The Group Workshop Way in 


the Church, by Paul F. Doug- 
lass. Association Press, 165 pp., $4. 


No doubt about it, people can grow 
spiritually when they are participants 
with others in the work of the 
Church. With many practical sugges- 
tions, this book shows how. It ties to- 
gether current findings in group dy- 
namics, social psychology, human re- 
lations, cultural anthropology, and ad- 
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ministration with Christian teachings 
about man and his ideals. 


The Dynamics of the Aging, by 
Ethel Sabin Smith. Norton, 191 pp, 
$2.95. 


Refreshingly original in these days 
when there is so much on the prob- 
lems of growing old, this package of 
good counsel is beautifully written, 
Not until the last page or two dogs 
the author admit that she has been 
describing seven principles of person. 
ality dynamics, including the con. 
tinuity of selfhood, the ability to en- 
joy one’s self, the understanding of 
time, and the law of adjustment to 
reality. The reader misses a full 
fledged account of the contribution of 
religion, though the author’s convic- 
tions are evident. 


Riverside Poetry 2, by Mark Van 
Doren et al. Twayne Publishers, % 
pp. $2.75. 


The adventurer in poetry will find 
this selection of Mark Van Doren, 
Marianne Moore, and Richard Eber- 
hart a varied experience. The River- 
side Church of New York sponsored 
these poets. The poems are relevant to 
the great need for the meaning of 
Christ in the lives of all men. 


Living Can Be Exciting, by Aaron 
U. Meckel. E. P. Dutton, 250 pp, 
$3.50. 


Sermons aimed at the problems of 
modern living. The joy of living 
gained through the growth of the 
spirit is reflected in many-prism facets 
that are a pleasure to read but take 
time for digestion. 
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From Isolation to Acceptance, by 
William R. Boothe. Religion & 
Health Press, 56 pp., $1. 


A handy guide for helping alco- 
holics, prepared by the director of the 
Keely Institute in Greensboro, N. C. 
A booklet to be placed into the hands 
of those around the problem drinker. 
It gives information for physician, 
psychiatrist, pastor, and social agen- 
cies. 


High Hours of Methodism in 
Town and Country Communi- 
ties, by Charles M. McConnell. 
Board of Missions, 109 pp., $0.50. 


This book, produced as the mission 
study for 1956-1957, tells where Meth- 
odism stands in relation to the coun- 
try life of America, some of the prob- 
lems of the church in these communi- 
ties, and what to do about them. 


East From Burma, by Constance M. 
Hallock. Friendship Press, 120 pp., 
$1.25. 


Related to the current World mis- 
sions theme is this readable book dis- 
cussing the work of the Church in 
seven nations being swept by move- 


ments and changes that mark revolu- | 


ton and awakening. 


Contemporary Church Art, by 


Anton Henze and Theodor Fil- | 


haut. Sheed & Ward, 128 pp. (ill.), 
$7.50. 


In a period when church architec- 
ture is experiencing the dynamism of 
a living tradition comes this exciting 
and well-illustrated volume from a 
Roman Catholic point of view. Prot- 
estants should read it. 
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CLERGYMEN 


and other religious workers 


SAVE $2 to $7 per thousand 
on your LIFE INSURANCE! 


As a full-time, paid religious work- 
er, you are eligible for the MLCU 
“Double Protection” plan ... that 
provides you with twice the life 
insurance coverage at less than 
half the proportionate extra cost. 
Insurance for the clergy for over 
50 years. Write for our free 
“Double Protection” bulletin. 


MINISTERS LIFE & 
CASUALTY UNION 


12318 Ministers 
Life Bldg. 
Minneapolis 16, 
Minn, 


Youth Gind 


—widened horizons 
—deepened fellowship 


through CONCERN, news maga- 
zine for Methodist youth, issued 
every 2 weeks. $1 a year; 10 or 
more to one address, 75¢ each. 
through POWER, quarterly devo- 
tional guide by and for Method- 
ist youth. 40¢ a year; 10¢ a quar- 
ter. 
. CONCERN-POWER-O 
VW rite P. O. Box 871 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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Six-life fuse glows when it blows. 
Turn it to next click and lights go on, 
No more dangerous fumbling in fuse- 
box. Set of 3, different colors. 15, 20, 
25 and 30 amps. $2.50. I-14 


Use GLU-PEN for quick 


sticking wherever glue is 


— needed. One “dot,” in- 
Hand-Gienic chalk holder ce aaaar te ve 
. stead of a smudge, does 

does away with messy chalk . 


your pasting job. For 
. > ° » aia e > erraar 4 é 
st. ~vents chalk screech- 
dust. Prevents cl : home and _ study. 


refills $.75, 


ing and crumbling, fingernails $1.75 
from scratching on blackboard. LI 1 
Gold-plated cap, onyx-black 


barrel. $2. I-13 


To order or get more 
information about 
these products write 
Department C, New 


"i Christian Advocate, 
RADIANT : 740 Rush St., Chi- 


cago 11, Ill. 
4 


,/ Alt 

4 0 Portable projector screen can 

; LIASGROGM SEMEL be used on desk or table, set 

i i. on tripod, or hung from wall. 

i \ Natural oak finish wood 
frame. 24x32”, 30x40”, 40x40", 
$29.50 to $39.50. I-12. 





Pastor & Parsonage 
————— 


Wi IETHER THERE’S snow on 
the ground or a temperature soaring 
in the December at the 
preacher’s house is an eventful month. 
This is a happy time of year,-a month 
belonging especially to children, a sea- 
son of good will toward men. 


sunshine, 


Congregations of some small-town 
churches still gather in the sanctuaries 
on Christmas Eve. Remember? Per- 
haps yours was a white frame church, 
with the heat erratically erupting from 
an ancient pot-bellied stove. The Santa 
Claus who bounded down the center 
aisle may have been the chairman of 
the board, but whoever he was, he was 
jolly, and Christmas was a joy. 


In these modern times we find few- ‘ 


er central gatherings and more mail- 
ing of Christmas greetings. What has 
your household done about Christmas 


cards? Their selection, addressing and 


mailing oft seems an insurmountable 
tak. For you it looms larger, due to 
December’s once-a-year correspond- 
ence with friends from past charges 
and seminary days. 

Several of our Mrs. Preacher friends 
are producing 
notes with the help of the mimeo- 
graph machine in the church office. 
A typed stencil can be illustrated with 
simple sketches of family 


original Christmas 


events. 
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There usually is amplé room on a 
page for brief bits about the past 
twelve months. Friends who’ve won- 
dered about you during the year will 
welcome these messengers of Christ- 
mas cheer. 

If someone asks you what you'd like 
for Christmas, you might mention a 
new book published by Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. It’s 1 Chose a Parson, 
authored by Phyllis Stark. Wife of a 
Bishop Coadjutor in the Episcopal 
Church, Mrs. Stark is the mother of 
two Her story their 
progress from two small parishes to 
a rectory in Washington, D. C., and 
eventually to his present position. 

We're enthusiastic about this warm, 
human story. It will heighten your 
pride in being Mrs. Preacher—and 
the chuckles in the book will be good 
for you. Here’s one of them: 

“When a minister has prepared the 
sermon and chosen what is for him 
the best method of preaching, the final 
hurdle is the actual delivery itself. It 
is perhaps at this point that we who 
are parsons’ wives may be of most 
help. 

“The paradoxical nature of our task 
is symbolized in the response a dis- 
tinguished minister made when he 
was being honored on the occasion of 
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sons. follows 





the fortieth anniversary of his ordina- 
tion. 

“Unfortunately the good man had a 
speech impediment which showed up 
when he became excited; then he was 
inclined to stutter. 

“Moved deeply by the genuine af- 
fection that the occasion represented, 
he rose to acknowledge it, stuttering 
out his thanks but modestly noting 
that there was one person to whom 
sufficient credit had not been given. 

“*Th-th-th-that person is m-m-m- 
my wife,’ he stuttered. ‘All these y-y- 
y-years she has been a ba-ba-ba-boon 
to me.’ 

“That is what the parson’s wife 
must be to her husband, with and 
without the stuttering,” adds Mrs. 
Stark. “She is his chief rooter; she 
must also be his severest critic.” 


Mrs. Eleanor Graham Nichols of 


Pensacola, Fla., has sent a list of topics 
in which we believe other preachers’ 


wives share interest. One of them 
seems to have particular import at 
Christmas time. Mrs. Nichols asks: 

“Does the parsonage family have a 
right to take special favors, kindnesses 
ond gifts for granted, or should they 
be specifically acknowledged?’ 

Yes! A brief word of thanks for 
gifts and special kindnesses makes a 
worthwhile facet in being the gra- 
cious-lady-of-the-parsonage. 
not let 
own gifts? 


And why 
acknowledge their 
Parishioners are delighted 
when little John seeks them out to say, 
‘Thank you!” 

Have you had interesting experi- 
ences related to Mrs. Nichols’ ques- 
tion? We'll be glad to hear from you. 

December’s days are as chock-full 
as Junior hopes his Christmas stocking 
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children 


will be. If you're fortunate enough 
to have snow, you'll be spending wha 
seems like half of each day tugging 
on and yanking off small rubber boots 

. You may be inv iting the choir over 
for hot chocolate after caroling .,, 
Wherever you are, chances are you'l 
be helping to decorate the church 
sanctuary. And you'll be hurrying, 
hurrying. It may seem as though 
everything needs to be done at once, 

In preparation for this “swamped’ 
feeling, which hits us all at one time 
or another, we'd like to quote a part 
of Dr. James Gilkey’s sermon, Gain- 
ing Emotional Poise: 

“Most of us think of ourselves as 
standing wearily and helplessly at the 
center of a circle bristling with tasks, 
burdens, problems, annoyances, and 
responsibilities which are rushing in 
upon us. At every moment, we have 
a dozen different things to do. 

“What is the true picture of your 
life? Imagine that there is an how 
glass on your desk. Connecting the 
bowl at the top with the bowl at the 
bottom is a tube so thin that only one 
grain of sand can pass through at a 
time The crowded hours come to 
you always one moment at a time, 
That is the only way they can come. 
The day may bring many tasks, many 
problems, but invariably they come in 
single file.” 

And so, when these 31 days seem 
more like a week, remember the hour- 
glass, the grains of sand dropping one 
by one. 

Take time—or make it—to store 
up for the months ahead the priceless 
look in the eyes of children at Christ 
. the wonder . . . the joy 
. and the faith. 


mas time. . 


—MarTHA 
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The Apostles’ Creed offered the 
framework for the series of sermons at 
mid-week services in First Methodist 
Church, Birmingham, Ala. “Christian- 
ity’s Eternal Truths and Man’s Eternal 
Trials” was the general theme. This is 
the way the migister related his topics 
to the articles in the creed: 

God—‘This Humpty-Dumpty 
World and You”; Jesus Christ—“The 
Mirror”; the Holy Spirit—Food for 
the Fed-Up”; the Holy Catholic 
Church—““The Kingdom of Our 
Lord”; the Communion of Saints— 
“The Drunk Who Came to Church”; 
the forgiveness of sins—“Faith’s 
Greatest Difficulty”; and the resurrec- 
tion of the body and life everlasting 
—‘The Sea Has Another Shore.” 


Hymn for October was All Crea- 
tures of Our God and King (No. 65 
in The Methodist Hymnal) at First 
Methodist Church, Shreveport, La. 

The church paper took the occasion 
to give some information about Saint 
Francis of Assisi, especially the fact 
that he wrote his remarkable “Song 
about Creatures” when he was ill and 
suffering so much from the loss of 
sight that he was forced to stay in 
semi-darkness inside his straw hut. 
Field mice ran over his face, giving 
him no peace day or night. Yet, it was 
in this wretched sickness that he com- 
posed the song that serves as the basis 
for this hymn. 
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Since October was Reformation 
month, Centenary Methodist Church, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., used Martin 
Luther’s A Mighty Fortress Is Our 
God (No. 67 in The Hymnal). 


Residents of Minneapolis, Minn., 
get inspiration by phone by dialing 
Federal 8-7086, telephone of Wesley 
Methodist Church. Rev. John B. 
Oman provides a new message every 
24 hours. It is placed on a record, 
and repeated for everyone who dials 
through the facilities of the North- 
western Bell Telephone Company. 

The pastor feels that often people 
become tense or bothered during the 
day, and this easy method brings in- 
spiration at the time it is especially 
needed. 


Sixty-six young Washingtonians 
associated with Mount Vernon Place 
Methodist Church, Washington, D.C., 
found summer employment, with the 
help of the Forum Class. The teen- 
age organization at the church—the 
Baker’s Dozen—conducted a survey 
of business establishments and the 
Forum Class helped make contacts. 


Union College students have 
come in large numbers since the Meth- 
odist Church at Barbourville, Ky., 
began its student-centered services 
Sunday evenings. A full-time student 
assistant was hired; students lead in 
the song service, the evening prayer 
is always offered by a student, and 
students do the ushering. 

“Congregation-centered is the key 
in our service,’ comments Rue Wes- 
ley, student leader. “We believe in 
being participants; and every oppor- 
tunity is given to this end.” 
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NOW... 
locate Biblical 
scenes and 
events quickly 


with the 
all-new 


RAND M¢NALLY 


Bible Atlas 


MACE ee 


By EMIL G. KRAELING 


@ 40 pages of beautiful, new, four-color maps 

@ 488 pages of valuable, comprehensive information 
@ 50 crisp black-and-white detail maps 

@ 300 of the finest photographs and drawings available 
@ Handy, quick reference size—7”x10” 


EACHERS, ministers, scholars, lated in both the Old and New Tes- 

and laymen will find this superb _taments actually took place. In ad- 
new reference book an indispensable _ dition, pertinent historical and cul- 
companion volume to the Great tural background information and 
Book. Based on the very latest, valuable charts are included. With- 
authoritative information—including out question, this is a book you will 
data from the Dead Sea scrolls—the want to have in your personal li- 
Rand McNally Bible Atlas shows at brary ... a book you'll refer to for 
once exactly where the events re- years to come. Order your copy from 

your local bookseller. 


$8.95 at all bookstores 


coz | RAND MCNALLY 


gees 00th Anniversary 
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The 


CHURCH 


and the 


LAW 


F. MURRAY BENSON 
Attorney and Methodist Layman 


This column will digest court de- 
cisions pertinent to churches and pas- 
tors. Limitations of space require over- 
amplification of the facts and the 
decisions. There is no attempt here to 
give legal opinions. The facts in in- 
dividual cases differ so widely that it 
is dangerous to rely completely on the 
reported decision without a thorough 


study of all the facts before the court. | 


THE CASE: Marr, representing the | 


trustees of the Annual Conference, 
brought action against the trustees of 
the Methodist church at Walnut 
Grove, Mo., to recover $1,200 in in- 
surance money paid to the trustees 
after their church burned. 

The Annual Conference, acting 
under authority of the Discipline, and 
with the approval of the Judicial 
Council, ordered the Walnut Grove 
church dissolved. The trustees refused 
to deliver the money, stating that it 
evolved from property under deed 
and that the property did not fall 
under control of the church. 


DECISION: The court held that the 
Discipline was supreme in purely ec- 
clesiastical matters, but that the ques- 
tion before the court was a civil issue 
involving the interpretation of a deed, 
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and therefore the authority of the 
Discipline was not applicable here. 

[Marr v. Galbraith 238 Mo. App. 
497, 184 SW (2d) 190, (1954) ] 


NOTE: In this case the Court did 
not go so far as to deny the authority 
of the General Conference over dis- 
position of church property. It did 
find that title in the church was not 
absolute because of a limitation in the 
deed which provided that when the 
church was not in use by the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church it should be 


Order Any Book 


. « you see reviewed in The New 
Christian Advocate at the publisher’s 
advertised price—we pay the postage 
to you. 


THE METHODIST 
PUBLISHING HOUSE \x="% 


Order from House serving you 
Baltimore 3 e Chicago 11 e Cincinnati 2 
Dallas 1 . Detroit 1 a: Kansas City 6 
Nashville 2 e New York 11 e Pittsburgh 30 
Vortland 5 e Richmond 16 e San Francisco 2 
Shop at our Seneueeey BOOK STORES in: 

ATLANTA, 72 Broad St. N.W. 

BOSTON, 577 Boylston St. 
LOS ANGELES, 5244 Santa Monica Blvd. 


Catalog and fine selection 





of sample materials on re- 

quest. Fair Prices. Mention 

whether for Pulpit or Choir. 
De Moulin Bros. & Co. 

1141 South 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 


FURNITURE 


7 WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & CO. 


| DEPT. 291 SCRANTON 2, PA. 
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available for the other denominations. 


THE CASE: The building commit- 
tee of Franklin Methodist Episcopal 
Church signed a contract for a new 
church and obtained a surety bond 
from the contractor, guaranteeing 
completion of the building. He de- 
faulted. The church brought action 
against the surety company to com- 
plete the building. The company 
maintained that the church could not 
bring such action, since a committee 
signed the contract. 


DECISION: The court decided that 
the building committee was the agent 
of the church and, as such, the church 
could exercise any right, or could be 
sued for any liability created by the 
committee. 

| Franklin 


Methodist Episcopal 


Church v. Equitable Surety Co, 269 
Pa. 411, 112 A 551 (1921) ] 


THE CASE: In 1896, under Par, 17) 
of the Discipline of the Methodix 
Episcopal Church, Bishop Walden 
dissolved three local Methodist so. 
cieties in Norwich, Conn., reorganiz. 
ing them into one church. The new 
church brought action to recover 
property held in trust by the trustees 
of one of the local societies. 


DECISION: The court held that the 
three local societies were governed by 
the quarterly conference and the Dis. 
cipline, that the bishop had exercised 
his authority under the Discipline, 
and therefore the local authority was 
bound to convey its property to the 
trustees of Trinity Methodist Church. 

[| Trinity Methodist Church y. Har- 
ris 73 Comm. 216, 47 A ii6 (1900)] 
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SPECIAL OFFER: The NEW 
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dist Leaders and TOGETHER for 
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We Want 
to Know 


Send in your questions. We have 
a well-organized research depart- 
ment to answer them.—Ens. 


CONSECRATED ELEMENTS 


At times, when we have Commun- 
ion, it seems wise to leave some of the 
bread and wine in the upstairs hall- 
way, off the balcony. It is much 
simpler to have the elements there, in 
case those ministers who are serving 
in the balcony run out. 

Is this proper? 

Rev. JosEpH THOMAS 
Evanston, Ill. 


No, all the elements should be on 
the Communion table for the prayer 
of consecration. Eps. 


ASKINGS—ACCEPTANCES 


Methodists in the churches I know 
have been puzzled by the terms “ask- 
ings” and “acceptances.” What is the 
teal difference? 

Mrs. Ear Sor vie 
Chicago, Ill. 


In most Annual Conferences, the 
Commission on World Service and 
Finance submits certain askings, based 
on definite and recognized needs. If 
these “askings” are accepted by a 
church and put into the church bua- 
get, they become “acceptances.” —Eps. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Classified advertising rates: 30 cents a word. 
Minimum charge, $4.50, payable in advance. 
Use of “Box No. New CHRISTIAN ADVo- 
CATE”: add 10 cents and charge for four 
words. Closing date: Five weeks preceding 
publication date (lst). Address: 740 N. Rush 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. 





AGENTS WANTED 


“FOG-STOP” WINDSHIELD CLOTH. In- 
stantly removes blurry Mist, Frost, Sleet, 
Snow. Stops windshield fogging. Samples 
sent on trial. KRISTEE CO., Dept. 105, 
Akron 8, Ohio. 


BOOKS WANTED 


RELIGIOUS LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 
Send list or request details. Baker Book 
House, Dept. CA, Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 

CHURCH FURNISHINGS 

PULPIT FURNITURE, Pews, Altar Ware, 
Communion Tables, Fonts, Folding Chairs, 
Free Catalogues. J. P. REDINGTON & 
COMPANY, Dept. L, Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


FOR SALE 


WURLITZER SPINETTE ORGAN, 4% years 
old, mahogany finish, one owner—used very 
little. Suitable for small congregation. 
Asking $895. Please contact Mrs. L. K. 


Croasdale, Spring Mount, Pa. 


HELP WANTED 


FOR WOMAN’S DIVISION HIGH SCHOOL: 
Industrial Arts Teacher and Maintenance 
man; Bookkeeper and Commercial Teach- 
er; Nurse; Boys’ Housemother. Apply 
Personnel Department, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y. 


MALE SALESMEN WANTED 


$1,000.00 a month for making dramatic 3- 
second demonstration of amazing light- 
weight Presto Fire Extinguisher. New 
chemical used by Airforce snuffs out fires 
instantly. Only $4.95. Terrific commissions. 
Millions want it. Free Kit. MERLITE, 114 
E. 32nd. Dept. P-65P, New York 16. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS __ 


ACCORDIONS—Direct from importer—save 
50% and more! Free Trial. Lifetime guar- 
antee. Trades accepted. Free Catalog. Write 
Accordion Manufacturers Outlet. Dept. 
126AD, 2003 Chicago, Chicago 22, Illinois. 


_ OPPORTUNITY FOR PROFIT 


CHURCH GROUPS, CLUBS, Earn extra 
money selling quality pecans. 1956 crop 
available about November 1. Write Craw- 
ford’s, 370 Davis Ave., Mobile, Ala. 
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] 
One on Us 
DEPARTMENT OF ‘HUMORLETICS’ 


The winning title (above) was sent 
by the Rev. L. K. Whitfield, of Temple 
Methodist Church, San Francisco, with 
the Rev. W. Wiley Beasley, Monroe, 
Va., and the Rev. Thomas B. Wright 
of Tabernacle, N. Y., supplying the 
subutle.—Eps. 


Herbert Richards, Methodist minis- 
ter of Boise, Idaho, likes to see the 
humorous side of things, even though 
someone might think the joke is on 
him. When he arrived back home 
from the General Conference last 
May, he noted that his friend, the 
Rev. Douglas Tiffany of the Presby- 
terian Church, was to preach that 
Sunday on “The Man Nobody 
Missed.” 


One minister described the follow- 
ing as the most disconcerting experi- 
ence of his ministry. As he began his 


sermon an elderly woman, seated near 
the front, opened a little box, took out 
an elaborate hearing device, arranged 
its parts, screwed them together, and 
adjusted the receiver to her ear. After 
listening a few minutes she removed 
the receiver, took the device apart, re. 
packed it in the box, and sat quietly in 
the pew during the remainder of the 
sermon.... 
—I.ion T. Jones, in Principles and 
Practice of Preaching (Abingdon 
Press ) 


Occasionally, one of the families at 
First Church, Olympia, Wash., sits in 
the balcony for the church service, 
One of the daughters has consistently 
resisted the idea. 

“Why don’t you want to sit in the 
balcony?” her mother asked recently. 

“T don’t have an extra nickel,” was 
the reply that started her parents look- 
ing at each other. 

“What you you mean?” they asked. 

The little girl pointed to a sign on 
the narthex table, “Upper Room, five 
cents.” 





Have You Tried Hi IGLEY’ o 
The Unexcelled Cc OMM EK NTARY 


Those who have exclaim, “Nothing like Higley’s”—and re-order 


every year! Those who haven't will 


nd nothing makes 


International Sunday School Lessons easier to teach. 
25th Year—International Uniform Lessons 


Saves time, ‘peps’ up interest, helps your school to grow. Gives you four 
unique plans of lesson presentation and abundance of practical “helps”. 
Simple but scholarly —4 able editors, 50 contributors, 25 special features 
for amazing Bible mastery. Famous for evangelizing power. 320 pages, 
washable covers, only $2.25. 


This year TRY HIGLEY’S 


Order for every teacher from your Bookstore today, oF 


THE HIGLEY PRESS, Dept. M-24, Butler, Indian 
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Nore To Pastors: You should re- 
ceive this magazine about the first 
of each month. Two weeks later 
ToceTHER, the Methodist “mid- 
month” magazine, will be dis- 
tributed. Here is a brief preview of 
its contents—with a few sugges- 
tions on how you can plan to use it 
in your pastoral work.—Ebs. 


HOW WE ROMULOS CHANGED OUR MINDS 
by Carlos P. Romulo 

A road map to friendship between 
nations is General Romulo’s personal 
account of America’s winning the 
people of the Philippines. Woman’s 
Society groups, in their current study 
of Asia, should find it useful source 
material. 


THEY NEED RELIGION TOO 
by John Oman 

“Religion often helps in dispelling 
the strange clouds that hover over the 
minds of the insane criminals,” writes 
this Methodist minister. For 14 years 
he was chaplain in a mental hospital. 


THREE R'S AND AN “S” FOR SERVICE 
by Ruth Mulvey Harmer 


An experiment in practical citizen- 
ship supplies the underlying philos- 
ophy of a school. The scene—of all 
places—is Hollywood High, in Cali- 


fornia. It’s an inspiring story of 
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students learning the fine art of help- 
ing others. 


IS SANTA CLAUS OVERWORKED? 
An Editorial Debate 

It’s a subject oft discussed during 
this season, and one on which two 
Methodist ministers—Grace Huck 
and Webb Garrison—disagree. A ref- 
erence from the pulpit could start 
many a thoughtful conversation in 
Methodist homes. 


TENEMENT MANAGER 
by William F. McDermott 

The spirit of Christmas is dis- 
covered through a red-haired child 
who dwells in the midst of poverty. 
Her true story reaches out to all those 
who love Christmas and teach “good 
will to men.” 


A STRANGE WAY TO WIN FRIENDS 
by Channing Pollock 

A parable in human relations by 
an author recognized for his ability in 
that field. 


THAT FIRST NEW YEAR 
A Pictorial Story of Creation 

Floyd A. Johnson, ToceTuer’s art 
editor, depicts in beautiful water 
colors the seven days of creation, as 
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told in Genesis. They can be helpful 
as interpretive guides for church- 
school classes of all ages. 
AS YE SOW, a Reader's Choice feature 
by Dorothy Canfield Fisher 

A modern parable—throwing light 
on how parents “pass the torch” of 
idealism and appreciation of beauty 
on to their children. It’s a story that 
will reassure parents and church- 
school teachers. 
ALL-AMERICAN METHODIST ELEVENS 
by Fred Russell 

Sports editor of the Nashville Ban- 
ner, Methodist Layman Russell picks 
two All-American teams representing 
Methodist colleges and universities. 


TEENS TOGETHER 
by Richmond Barbour 

“How can I find God?” asks a boy 
of 17 after commenting that his par- 
ents laugh when he wants to join 
the church. The answer to this and 
other problems of the teens comes 
from an experienced counselor. 
LOOKS AT NEW BOOKS 
by Barnabas 

Barnabas focuses attention on re- 
cent worthy books and Bishop Gerald 
Kennedy browses in fiction. 
NAZARETH TO BETHLEHEM, 1956 

The second-cover picture of pres- 
ent-day Nazareth leads readers to a 
black-and-white pictorial. It vividly 
contrasts the 84-mile journey made 


by Mary and Joseph to Bethlehem | 
with conditions in the Holy Lands | 


today. You'll see armed guards 
barring Jerusalem’s old Mandelbaum 
gate. 
TOGETHER WITH THE SMALL FRY 

“Stevie and the Star” tells of a 
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church Christmas pageant. [fs 
featured along with gifts to be made 
by the little ones at Christmastime, 


LIGHT UNTO MY PATH 
Weekly Meditations 

Four pastors offer spiritual guid. 
ance—following the texts of the In. 
ternational Sunday-school lessons, 


LITTLE LESSONS IN SPIRITUAL EFFICIENCY 
by Roy L. Smith 

A Christmas lesson entitled, 
“Herods and Shepherds” keeps read. 
ers in touch with eternal verities, 


DR. RALL ANSWERS 
by Harris Franklin Rall 

One of Methodism’s leading theo- 
logians answers “How should I read 
the Bible?” and relates his thinking 
on “How can I stop worrying?” 


METHODIST ALMANACK 

A quaint miscellany which stirs 
imagination and revives memories of 
church folk everywhere. 


NEWS 

A section relating current events of 
import to world-wide Methodism and 
its followers. Included in these pages 
is a four-color feature commemorat- 
ing 100 years of Methodism in India. 
The centennial is a most significant 
event in missions this year. 
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1. makes every Sunday outstanding 


This new comprehensive commentary life today; step-by-step teaching sug- 
is designed to bring new understand- gestions; audio-visual resources; articles 
ing and interpretation of the Interna- on special days; annotated daily Bible 
nts of tional Sunday School Lessons for 1957. readings; maps and line drawings; and 
n and For every lesson in the year, the new an explanation of each text by an out- 
pages annual brings you these specific helps: standing scholar. This one-volume com- 
complete texts of the lessons in both mentary is 6x9 inches in size and has 
nora the King James and Revised Standard 448 pages. For every teacher and stu- 
India. versions; an analysis by Roy L. Smith dent of an adult class. Edited by Charles 
ificant of what the text means in terms of M. Laymon. (AP) postpaid. $2.95 


Add state sales tax if necessary— 
none on interstate orders 


i The Methodist Publishing House 


Please order from House serving you 
Baltimore 3 © Chicagoll ¢  Cincinnati2 «© Dallas 1 
Detroit! (© Kansas City6 © Nashville2 © New York 11 
Pittsburgh 30 © Portland 5 ¢ Richmond 16 © San Francisco 2 
Shop at our COKESBURY BOOK STORES in these cities: 
Atlanta, 72 Broad St., N.W. Boston, 577 Boylston St. 
Los Angeles, 5244 Santa Monica Blvd. 
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Apostle to the North . . . . . Frank Ball 
Christianity and Civilization . . Jean Da . | 
Christmas Behind the Iron Curtain . 

Raymond 


. ‘Sch: . 
Children on the World’s Conscience . . 

Grace Holmes E 
New Strategy in Missions . Willis Church 
News of the World Parish 


14 Ways to Publicize Your Church... 
J. Hugh Cun 


Our Commissions Work for Us . Lloyd V. Mi ? 
It’s New . 


You Need a Truthful Layman . Carl M. D 
For ‘Mrs. Preacher’ 

Church and the Law. 

Preacher Humor 


Open Forum—Letters to the Editor 
We Want to Know. 
Preview—Helps from TOGETHER. 





